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“Back in 1942 I joined the Payroll 
Savings Plan at the U. S. Naval 
Ordnance Plant where I work as an 
executive secretary. I put 10% of 
my salary into bonds to help win 
the war. And I still buy bonds.” 











“Through careful managing, the twins 
and I have lived comfortably and 
saved too. This fall the twins will 
enter Butler University — thanks to 
U.S. Savings Bonds, the best way 
to save I know!” 








HOW U.S. SAVINGS BONDS ARE PAYING OFF FOR 
MRS. MARY CALLON OF INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


“Meet Janet and Jack, my twin reasons for buying bonds,”’ says 
Mary Callon. “Even though I’m a widow, these children are 
going to have a college education. The U. S. Savings Bonds I 


bought will see them through!” 


Wns. Callens Sty cam be your story, too | 


What Mary Callon did, you can do, 
too-—and just as easily! Just take 
these three simple steps — today: 


1. Make one big decision—to put 
saving first, before you even touch your 


income, 


2. Decide to save a regular amount 
systematically, week after week, or 
month after month. 

3. Start saving automatically by sign- 


ing up today in the Payroll Savings 
Plan where you work or the Bond-A- 


Month Plan where you bank. You 
may save as little as $1.25 a week or as 
much as $375 a month. If you can set 
aside just $7.50 weekly, in 10 years 
you'll have bonds and interest worth 
$4,329.02 cash! 


You'll be providing security not 
only for yourself and your family 
but for the free way of life that’s so 
important to us all. And in far less 
time than you think, your plans will 
turn into reality, just as Mary Cal- 
lon’s are doing. 


FOR YOUR SECURITY, AND YOUR 
COUNTRY'S TOO, SAVE NOW—THROUGH 
REGULAR PURCHASE OF U. S. SAVINGS BONDS! 





LETTERS FROM 
READERS OF THE ROTARIAN 


Wepolhing Ove 


Durant’s Question Answered 

By Bernarp A. Scuraper, Rotarian 

Pump Manufacturer 

Louisville, Ohio 

I thought What Makes Men Happy’, 
by Will Durant [THe Rotarian for No- 
vember], a very fine article. 

Do you not think it would be in order 
that someone should inform Will Durant 
that men can secure happiness if they 
will adhere to the motto accepted and 
lived up to by all good Rotarians, and 
that is Service above Self’? 

Vote Question Unanswered 
Believes Mitton E. Hosss. Rotarian 
Electrical Contractor 
arks Summit, Pennsylvania 
debate-of-the-month in THe Ro- 
for November, Should We Fine 
Who Don't Vote?, seemed to 
e question unanswered. Opin 
yn both sides were valid and very 
stated. The duty is unquestioned, 
the idea of legislating people's ac- 
has always been and always will 
listasteful and generally unworkable. 
problem is serious and I believe 
within the scope of Rotary activi- 
to do something about the matter. 
re is my idea 

Advertising has been a big factor in 
our progress. Why not use it to retain 
the basis on which this progress has 
grown? I suggest that Rotarians pro- 
mote a movement to include in all their 
advertising the word “Vote,” with occa- 
This would cost the ad- 
vertiser nothing and is worth a try. The 

ild spread to other than Rotar- 
ind «6if every advertisement in 
publication in the country carried 

Vote,” I believe the results 


vl 
sional bvlines 


wo i be most desirable. 


Re: Compulsory Voting 
By Percy C. RayMer, Rotarian 
Proprietor, Engraving Company 
Effingham, Illinois 
eve every loyal citizen should 
right to vote [see symposium, 
We Fine Citizens Who Don't 
THe Rorarian for November]. I 
ote, and often lose. Yet, a lost 


“Pretty nice! Eight o'clock and we're 
all done quarrelling over the bills.” 











be ee ee eee ewe eee eee 


production Plus with the 


new Remington Ellélii- Contmy- 


typewriter! 


just watch it 


increase production...slash typing time! 


Today, when greater individual productivity in the office is 
so important, the PRODUCTION PLUS values of the new 
Remington Electri-conomy Typewriter pay off. Yes, pay off 
again and again as a time, work and money saver for offices 
throughout the country. Vital records, accurate statistics, 
multiple reports, distinctive cor- 
respondence—these and many 
others are prepared swiftly . . . 
and with electric ease on the 
Remington Electri-conomy. Mail 
coupon for free folder telling the 
amazing economy story. 





THE FIRST NAME 


#2. enungton Pband sw win o inreeietall 


Remington Rand, Room 2594, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


D Yours for the asking... FREE copy of folder RE 8353 describ- 
ing the new Electri-conomy. 
(€) Yours— FREE Electri-conomy Test in your office — without 
obligation of course. 
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Scotts. LAWN CARE 


will guide you to an 
outstanding lawn 


-.. it's America’s most widely read lawn 
publication. It tells how to keep your 
lawn at its best in any region from Maine 
to California: A New Jersey reader says, 
“LAWN CARE is jam-packed with good 
advice” . from Minnesota, “We owe 
the credit for our lovely yard to LAWN 
CARE aid.” Issued five times yearly 
LAWN CARE contains latest facts and 
seasonal tips. Best of all, LAWN CARE 
is absolutely free. For a two year sub- 
scription without charge or obligation 
simply drop a card to 


om SCOR « SONS CO 


20 Spring St, Marysville, Ohio 


°_ WEtoing 


olso Palo Alto, Californie 








WHEN IN CHICAGO 
Why net eat at 

Choice of 47 

Delicious Sea 

Food Dinners 


Appetizing 


CIRELAND Cocktails — 


Free Parking 
SS 
FAMOUS FOR LOBSTER DINNERS 


632 WN. Clark Stree hicago, tt! 


“Kicheys 


2 OF AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING 
* RESTAURANTS 1M CALIFORNIA | 


TOWN HOUSE STUDIO CLUB 


san francisco P@ho alto 
7 - 

















HOUSTON’S OLDEST FINE RESTAURANT 
ESTABLISHED 1920 


Ye Old College inn 


6545 South Main 
South End Rotary Meets Wednesday 6:15 P.M. 


Houston, Texas 











vote or no vote at all is better than a 
careless vote. 

We already have many “wrong” 
votes, especially by voters who are led 
or coerced by racketeers or machines. If 
voting were made compulsory, we could 
add many more “wrong” votes to these 
by people who would “just vote” to 
avoid the penalty. A careful and 
thoughtful voluntary the only 
kind useful to our country. 

But here we run into the problem that 
is crying for an answer. How do we 
know whom we are voting for? By 
party? Or by promises? Indeed no! Be- 
yond the small realm of own local 
community offices, how many candidates 
do we really know much How 
many citizens even know candidates for 
President or Vice-President beyond what 
the papers and radio say? And this in- 
formation mighty misleading. 
How many votes are name 
rather than for a man? 

To offset this, careful 
screening of every candidate might help, 
an impartial committee of judges to dig 


too 


vote is 


oul 


about? 


can be 


cast for a 


perhaps a 


up and publish his past history (good or 
bad), his previous jobs of responsibility, 
etc., SO as to prove his worth in the office 
he Let him climb 
step at a time or stay out of office 
us men to vote for. “By their 
shall know them.” 


seeks the ladder a 
Give 


fruits ye 


Dunkerque Misplaced 

Points Out Henry L. DuRAND 

Rotary Foundation Fel 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

May I draw your attention to the 
that Dunkerque is not in 
in France? The answer to 
“How Green Is the Memory?’ 
THE RoTARIAN for November] 
the opposite 


fou 


fact 
but 
yuiz 
[Stripped 


Jelgium, 


your 


Gears, says 


|-And A rnhem, Too! 


Notes ADOLPHE J. DicKMAN, Rotarian 
Educator 
Laramie, 
Roland Ryder-Smith’s memory is not 

so green when he places Arnhem in 

Germany instead of The Netherlands 

and Dunkerque in Belgium instead of in 

France. 


Wyoming 


Dick 


ither 


Rotary Fellow Durand and Dr 
have definitely indicated that ne 
Roland Ryder-Smith’'s your Editors 
memories are as green as should be 
But the Editors will put these r 
places they should have 
been: Dunker 
The Netherlands 


man 
nor 
they 
morable 
where beer and 
have 
Arnhem in 


always France 


and 


que in 


Re: Equal Wages for Women? 
By Bert A. Lyncu, Banker 
Governor, Rotary District 200 
Blytheville, 

In considering whether 
should be paid to men and women for 
equal work THE Ro- 

TARIAN for December], must qualify 

his answer in view of the 

For example, in nearly 
employees must go t ugh a 
When you 


the 


Arkansas 

equal wages 
[see symposium in 
ome 
many angles 
all occupations 
training 
naturally 


period train a man, 


you figure that investment you are 


in training \y 
On 


making 


ber of years 


you train a woman, 


be much more expensive than that for 
a man because she may not stay on the 
job so long. On this basis, it seems to me 
that a man is entitled to draw a larger 
salary than a woman. However, if a 
man and a woman were doing the same 
kind of work and were to stay continu- 
ally on the same job, I feel that they 
should receive the same compensation. 

This view is subject to many excep- 
tions. There is no normal woman who 
does not dream of a home and a family. 
This is her natural function. There are 
exceptions—such as when a woman is 
left entirely to her own efforts to sup- 
port herself and sometimes part of her 
family. I not believe we shall ever 
have a satisfactory domestic system so 
long as women neglect the home to be- 
come workers in industry. There are 
many clerical jobs in which women are 
more efficient than men 

But in the final analysis, I think that 
women’s wages should always be based 
on fact that they more or 
temporary employees and that men are 


do 


the are less 


potentially permanent employees. 


Another Scholar Welcomed 
Says J. Rives WorsHAM, Sr. 
Peanut-Products Manufacturer 
President, Rotary Club 
Norfolk, 

We Norfolk 

Rotarians of 

they welcomed a 

into their 

community [see letter 
from Waights G. Hen 

ry, Jr., Talking It Over, 

THE Rotarian for De- 

cember], for we 

had that privi- 

Here is how it 

happened 


Virginia 
Rotarians know 
Georgia, 
student 


just how 
felt 
from 


LaGrange, 
when 


overseas 


too 
have 


lege 


p) 


Wan Pin Chin 


Casting about for a 
project for the 
the International Serv 
ice Committee of the 
Norfolk decided that it would endeavor 
to sponsor a student from another land 
and place him in the Norfolk division of 
the College of William and Mary and 
V.P.I. Accordingly, through the serv- 
ices of the Institute of International Ed- 
ucation of New York City, the applica- 
several overseas students were 
and the one selected by 
Committee was Wan Pin Chin, who had 
an excellent reputation from the Raffles 
Institution of Singapore and the Singa- 
pore Institution of Science. Born in 
Ipoh, Perak, Malaya, he speaks English 
fluently and was awarded first prize in 
the interschool essay competition spon- 
sored by the Rotary Club of Singapore 

We are exceedingly proud that we 
were able to bring this youngster from 
Singapore 


year, 


Rotary Club of 


tions of 


submitted our 


Rotary Started Community Singing 
Believes Harry L. RucGies, Rotarian 
Printer 
Chicago, Illinois 

I have just finished reading Wake Up 

Sing!, by Albert P. Stewart [THE 

ROTARIAN for November]. In fact, I en- 

joyed it so much I read it twice. 

I have written to Rotarian 


and 


Stewart 


THE ROTARIAN 





him something about the begin- 
singing in Rotary. It started as 
had approximately a dozen 
Why? Because we were 
strangers and we got tired of 
Also we had no money for 


from a singing family 
nns). I was in the printing 
so it was easy for me to print 
igs. Singing caught on not alone 
Rotary Club, but other organiza- 
tions tor t up and asked me for copies 
As soon as the National As- 
totary Clubs was formed 
Cc Clubs visited us, their mem- 
of our songs back to 
’s and soon I was asked for 50 
g books. 
believe that community sing- 
ng in the United States was started by 
the only community singing 
iat I know of was in the churches. 


in our 


of the sor 

sociation 

anda other 
} a copy 
} 


100 sor 


itary, as 


i 
R 
tl 
ps. Note: Rotarian Ruggles is “Number 
ll g Rotarians,” for he was the 
whom Paul P. 
under and President, spok¢ 
zing of the Rotary Club of Chi- 
‘ He was the ¢ first 
i succeeded Paul Harris as 

the Club. He served as an 
Director in 1912-1 


A Lamp to Light the Way 
Described by Pau. Riecku, 


Leather Manufacturer 
Graz, Aus 


Harris, Ro- 
about 


lub’s 


Rotarian 


tria 
nore than a little interested in 
feature in Tue Rorarian for 
entitled Happy Highways, 
which set forth that the 
ns, through its Conference 
and Motor Transport, has sug- 
pictorial system of highway 
s should be helpful to all 


enclosing a sketch [see cut] 
what I believe would be 
in all countries: a 
Attached to the left 
it lights up the road 
during that instant which occurs when 
cars pass one another. Nowadays a 
driver turns up his lights too soon in 
order to recognize any possible obstacle 
that might be obscured by the head- 
lights of the passing car. With this 
“courtesy light” to provide illumination, 
the oncoming [Continued on page 58] 


which shows 
an aid to 
“courtesy light.” 
side of the car, 


motorists 


A courtesy light—an after-dark 
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OTR OL 


Ee: po American Plan; (Eu.) 
(iM) Kotary Meets; (5) ‘Summer: 


ACAPULCO, baw tt ci miRapor. para- 
dise. service jos Owner-Mer. 
Rates: Am. 60.00 $Scs i per person. RM Fri. 8:30 pm. 
ALABAMA 

BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms. Direction Setge 
Hotels. llent service. Ira Patton, Mgr. Kates 

$3.50 up. KM Wednesday, 12:30. 

ARIZONA 

png me ARIZONA Banen HOUSE. New, modern, 

city Ranch an, commodatioris for 35 guests. 
Gracious living. “Jim * ugherty, Owner. 

PHOENIX—COUNTRY CLUB APARTMENT OTs. or te 
completely ee, apartments. Open all ye 

formation write t Frank J. Haberl, 9 3030 )'N. Te st. 
TUCSON—CATALINA FOOTHILLS LODGE. 
fully syrniahed apts. and homes, open all 
and riding. Jack C, Kerrigan, Mgr., 5600 > 
TUCSON—PIONEER HOTEL. New. modern, 250 outside 
rooms. J. M. » Manager. Rates: Summer, $3-§10; 
Winter, $5-$15. BM Wednesday, 12:15. 

CALIFORNIA 

gate PRANGIOCO-STEWART HOTEL. Downtown on Geary 


St. above Union Square Kenneth Stewart, Mgr. Rates, 
with bath, single $. ; double $4.50 to $8.00, 


700 ROOMS * RATES FROM $6 


The Palace Hotel 


aw ANCHSCO 
GOMOND A. RIEDER, General Monager 
ROTARY MEETS TUESDAY AT 12:15 
ROTARY CLUB OFFICES, THIRD FLOOR 


50 new beauti- 
ear, swimming 
. Oracle Roaa. 





FLORIDA 





SKY HIGH on the OCEAN 
AIR CONDITIONED 
OPEN ALL YEAR 
Milton M.Chapman, Man. Dir. 


HELBORNE 


™ COLUMBUS . 
MIAMI’S Fine 


Downtown Terminal 
All Airlines 


ROTARY: THURSDAYS, 12:15 


=... “GG. 


SAYFRONT MOTEL 





FLORIDA—Continued 


S. E. FLORIDA and JAMAICA 
HOTEL & APT. RESERVATIONS 
At Ft. Lauderdale, Pompano Beach, Delray, 


Florida and all Jamaica. insure your com- 
fort and pleasure. 


Lauderdale Hotel & Apt. Res. Berean 
hia oo Postal Sta. (Ph. 
. Louderda 





4 ty 











MIAMI—ALHAMBRA HOTEL, 119 S. E. 2nd St. Modern 
Pigh —- family hotel catering to refined —— 2 
biscks & rom dowatowa. W, Earle Spencer, Manager. 


eam. URMEY noves., Modern, Fire; 
ery op nem Conserte 
Meeks, Manag 
VENICE—VENEZIA HOTEL. Friendly atmosphere; clean 
comfortable, modern, accessible; tropical holiday: fishing. 
golf, bow wling Rates $2-$3 daily, Louis Suter, Mer 
GEORGIA 
ATLANTA—ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 of solid comfort 
own section. A Diakier or Hotel A. J. Crocys 
tes: Eu. $3.50 up. Monday, 12:30, 
SA Legg rsp DE SOTO. 305 rooms with Ly 
hotel 
nO. Dancing. Swimming Pool, RM Moa., Tt 


roof Structure— 
unday Evenings 





ILLINOIS 
HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS-ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 
for over Saty-Gve years 
day, 12:15 








a 


on T 








tioned Resta Rotary meets every T 
Frank Doyle, “isnasias Director, 
LOUISIANA 


NEW omgan aor. anes. ts John gu Ore for yy 000 
uests. Direction Dinkier tels. John J. O'Leary, 
& Mgr. Rates: 


sourgr were. m oauee gou.rev. 200 rooms, 3 Air-Cond!- 
vesday \ 


Eu. $3.00 up. BM Wed., aasis. 


OHIO 
Fipgomnar~cuenaren-goenen. Yor 8 ee 
000 rooms—1 baths. pogeerente and 60! ‘ J 
Scoditioned. Mase Schmiat, Gen. Atgr. Bi Thurs, 1 ia:ide 
GOLUMOUS—-OESNLED-WALLICK. 1.0 1.000 rooms with bath; 
4 Sine rests central town iocation. Palmer i 
Manager bas) Monday, 12:00. 


RHODE ISLAND 

pn a eg ay gg oy HOTEL. 600 rooms 
One of finest. on" mee. 

3 noon noon op Tuesdays. Thomas C. ‘Deveau, Gea. Mgr. 

TENNESSEE 


Cuayvenseen sete. vayyen. Over $300.000 recentiy 
spent for beautiful lobby in the 
Andrews, Manager. 


bouth. J. BS. Poun ‘Pound. 5 de 

MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY. “The Finest—One 
with’ bathe aowute 

BM Turs., 12:15. = 


of America’s Best," 625 rooms 
tion, air-conditioned, 





Statement of Ownership, Management, and Circulation. 


Regurrep sy tHe Act or Concress or Avcust 
24, 1912, as AMENDED BY THE Acts oF Marcu 3, 
1933, ann Juty 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States 
“ode, Section 233) 

Of The Rotarian published monthly 
a. for October 1, 1950. 

he names and addresses of the publisher, 
ieee managing editor, and business manager are: 

Publisher: ny | International, 35 East Wack- 
er Drive, Chicago 1, Ill 

Editor-Manager: Paul Teetor, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, 

Managing Editor: None. 

Business Manager: Paul Teetor, 35 East Wack- 
er Drive, Chicago 1, Ill, 

2. The owner is: “(lt owned by a corporation, 
its mame and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 percent or 
more of total amount of stock. If not owned by 
a corporation, the names and addresses of the in- 
dividual owners must be given. If owned by a 
partnership or other unincorporated firm, its name 
and address, as well as that of each ve 
member, must be given). Rotary International, 
Illinois corporation, not organized for pecuniary 
tery} Arthur Lagueux, Quebec, Quebec, Canada, 

resident; Philip Lovejoy, Chicago, Illinois, Secre- 
tary; Richard E. Vernor, Chicago, Illinois, Treas- 


at Chicago, 


urer; no capital stock and no stockholders. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding | percent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books ot the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting; also the 
statements in the two ow a ny show the affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and se- 
curity holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, Bo id stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner. 

The average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
12 months preceding the date shown above was: 
(This information is required from daily, weekly, 
semi-weekly, and tri- ‘weekly newspapers only.) 

gned) Paul Teetor, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day 


of September, 1950. ‘ 
Signed) R. C. Hilkert. 
(My commission expires April 26, 1953.) 
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INTERNATIONALE 
LYON 


International Fair of Lyon 
March 31 through 
April 9, 1951 


The great export market 
for French industry. 





As every year, “Rotary Days” will per- 
mit Rotarians visiting the Fair of Lyon to 
get together. 


Administration: Rue Menestrier 
Lyon, France 


Representatives of the Fair of Lyon: 
in the U. S$. A.—French Chamber of Commerce 
630 Fifth Avenve 
New York 20, New York 
in Great Britain—Robert Brondon & Partners, Ltd 
47, Albemarle Street 
London W. 1, England 


| 
| 
} 
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la province de 


QUEBEC 


offers 


INDUSTRY 
a 


A new book “INDUSTRY IN ACTION”, 
which tells you all about La Province de 
Québec: its geography, its historical back- 
ground, its resources in power, minerals, 
agriculture, its fine communications by rail, 
road, air, water. Also general statistics, 
charts and precise data. All is here in this 

fully illustrated 84-page book. 


LA PROVINCE DE 


uebec 


Write to-day for a complimentary copy 
to: the Honorable Poul hn mg Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce, Parliament Buildings, Québec City, Conoda; or 48 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. 


Attendance ‘Situations 


THE oft-heard phrase “It 
depends on the circum- 
stances” sometimes applies to 
Rotary Club attendance. List 
ed below are “situations” in 
which many Rotarians 
found themselves. Imagine 
yourself in each of them, 
see if you know how 
Rotary attendance would be 
affected. Answers are 

1. You are aboard ship and attend a 
“Rotary meeting.” Do you get credit for 
attendance on your Club's records? 

2. You are a member of your Club’s 
Civic Committee. On the day it met with 
the local chamber of youl 
Club met. Do you receive 
tendance under these 

3. You are granted a leave of absence 
by your Club. Are you to be considered 
present at meetings? 

4. While attending your 
ference, you miss a Club meeting 
that count for attendance credit? 
5. You arrive at your Club’s meeting 
place, but shortly after your arrival you 
are called away on important business 
Are you to be given credit for this? 

6. While from home you go to 
the meeting place of another Club on its 
regular meeting day, but find the day 
has been changed. Is your Club Secre 
tary to credit you with attendance? 

7. Your Club changes its meeting day 
for one week, but you are not informed 
You thus go on the regular day. 
get attendance credit on the “new” day 

8. Four days before 
you attend a meeting of another 
Club, but later miss your own. Do you 
get attendance credit at your Club? 

9. You are jury on the 
day your Club meets 
tion give you credit for attendance 

10. You are confined in a hospital. A 
few members visit you after 
a Club meeting. Do you get 
having attended a regular meeting? 

11. You miss a meeting of you 
Club, but attend a meeting of anothe! 
club outside of Rotary. Are you 
attending your Club? 
city and attend 


have 


and 
your 


given below 


commerce, 
credit for at 
circumstances? 


District Con 
Does 


away 


Do you 
your Club meets 
Rotary 


serving ona 
Does this situa 


” 


attending 
credit for 


service 
credited for 
12. You are in a large 
the local Club's roundtable 
that a make-up meeting? 
13. You make up at 
Club, but the Secretary fails to 
credit to your Club. May 
tendance to your Club Secretary 
14. While Summet1 
get together with other Rotarians for in 


to be 
meeting. Is 
another Rotary 
send 
you certify at 
” 


away for the you 


formal meetings. Should your Club re 
gard these meetings as 

The correct 
tion” questions are “ 


9, 30, 11, 12, 14; 


“make-ups”? 


answers to these “situa 


and 





If you want further opportunity to 
read Rotary in Span you will 
find it in Revista Re 
nagazine published ir 
subscriptior 


Rotary’s 

lanquage 
1 one-year 
cas is $2 











La socorrida frase “depen- 
a. t f ” 
re ‘ttle de de las circunstancias” es 
4 


aM 
Rotary 


depen 


aplicable a veces a la asis- 
tencia a Rotary clubs. Abajo 
se detallan “situaciones” en 
que se han encontrado mu- 
chos rotarios. Imaginese usted 
en cada una de ellas y averi 
gue como se afectaria su asis 
tencia rotaria. 
van al final de esta columna. 

1. Esta 
“reunion 
su asistencia en su 

2. Es 
vico de su club. En el dia de reunion 
con la camara 
reune su 


Las respuestas 


usted embarcado y asiste a 


rotaria”. ;Se le acredita 
club? 
miembro del 


una 


usted comité ci- 


local de tam- 
club. En 
acredita a 


comercio 
lvién se tales. cir- 
cunstancias jse usted su 
asistencia? 

3. Su club le 


mantenerse 


concede permiso para 


ausente de las reuniones 


Con tal base ;se le acredita a usted su 
asistencia? 

1. Mientras 
de distrito 


club. ;Cuenta su 


asiste a su conferencia 


falta a una reunion de su 
asistencia a la con- 
ferencia? 

5. Llega usted hasta el lugar de reu 
nion del club, poco 
para algun 


portante. ;Se le acredita su asistencia 


pero, después, lo 


llaman atender asunto im 


” 


6. Encontrandose usted en otra po 
reunion de ro 


reunion ordinaria \ 


blacion va al lugar de 
club el dia de su 
se entera de que se ha cambiado la fe 
ella. ;Debe el 


acreditar a usted su 


cha de secretario de su 


club asistencia? 


7. Su cierta 


club cambia en semana 


el dia de informa 


a usted. En consecuencia, 


reunion, pero no se le 
usted asiste 
acredita su 


el dia acostumbrado, ;Se le 


“nuevo” dia? 
fecha ce 
su club asiste usted a la de 
club, 
SUuVO iLe 


asistencia si no asiste el 


8. Cuatro dias antes de la 
reunion de 
otro Rotary falta a 
la del 
asistencia? 


9. Esta 


pero adesp s 


acredita su club su 


usted sirviendo cOmo jurado 


el dia en que se su club. ; Deter 


mina 


reune 


esta situacion que se le acrecite 
a usted su asistencia? 

10. Se halla usted enfermo en un Hos 
pital. Unos cuantos socios del club lo 
visitan después de la reunion. ;Se acre 
dita a usted por ello su asistencia? 
11. Pierde 


« lub, 


usted una reunion de su 


pero asiste a la de otro club no 
perteneciente a Rotary. ~Se le acredita 
por esto su asistencia en su club? 

12. Se encuentra usted en una 
ciudad y asiste a la reunion de 
club ‘Paga” 
esto su asistencia? 

13. “Paga” usted su asistencia en otro 
Rotary pero el secretario de éste 
no informa a su club. 
tario de su club aceptar su 

14. Estando de 


con otros 


gran 
mesa 
con 


redonda del local a" 


club, 
2Puede el secre 
palabra? 

vacaciones se reune 


rotarios para celebrar reu 
no formales. ;Debe su club con- 


siderar estas reuniones como ordinarias? 


niones 


Las respuestas correctas son: “No 
para los numeros 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 9, 10, 11, 


12 y 14, y “Si” para 4, 6, 8 y 13 
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Guest Editorial 


Food, Fear, and the Joneses 


THESE ONLY PARTLY ANSWER ‘WHY DO MEN WORK?’ 


AS WISE EMPLOYERS KNOW, THERE ARE SUBTLER COMPULSIONS. 


A YOUNG man came to me 


recently requesting a raise. Tell- 
ing me of his needs and ambitions, 
he estimated that a 10-cent-an 
hour increase would make every 
thing right. On checking his rate, 
however, I found that he was al- 
receiving the maximum 
Thus 


ready 
under our union agreement 
' could do nothing 
A week later an 18-cent general 
raise was put through for all 
hands. I asked the young man if 
he were satisfied, having received 
nearly twice the increase he had 
requested. ‘Well, no, I’m not,” he 
answered. “Everybody got that! 
My young friend, you see, was 
looking not for a raise as such, but 
rather for a relative raise—a 
change in status, a recognition of 
his superior ability. Therein, I 
think, is a work stimulus almost 
as profound as any of the age-old 
compulsions. It is a subtle thing 
understood only by the wisest of 
management 
Just why is it that men work 
after all? Back through history 
pain, hunger, cold, and the threat 
of death—these have given rea- 
son. “Work or feel the lash across 
your back,” has operated with con- 
spicuous success from Cheops to 
the slave-labor can ps our day 
But there has als« 
ing 
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wortl 
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1 800 irs 
Luke wrote that 
to realize what he meant. Too 
find men who have 
reasons bevond phvsical 
Teachers, < 
doctors, poets, philosophers 
cians—they 
against the black night 


worked 


] * 
1ers men, scien 


y 
l 


tand like 


a2 
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To a degree we are now even 
doing away with economic com- 
pulsion. “Keeping up with the 
Joneses” has provided a reason for 
working—in some ways as effec- 
tive as older compulsions. But it 
is certainly not enough to bring 
men frolicking to work 

We develop schemes of holding 
out increased rewards for work- 
pension plans, welfare ideas, and 
stock-participation programs. Yet 
in spite of this, we still have or- 
ganized loafing and strikes over 
jurisdiction 

This is not to accuse anyone of 
anything except perhaps 
acting selfishly—a very human 
trait. It does point up the argu- 
ment, however, that indirect in- 
terest in the job does not provide 
to bring 


doing 


the stimulus necessary 
out man’s best efforts. It takes 
something more 

One afternoon not long ago I 
was aboard one of my company’s 
ships, and noticed one of our old- 
time employees leaning against 
the stack. He was a picture of 
utter weariness, and I asked if he 
were ill. He said that he had been 
working hard, that his back ached, 
and that he was exhausted 

That evening, as I was driving 
home, I passed this man’s house 
He was busily digging an irriga- 
tion ditch—and the dirt was fly- 
ing! Had he lied to me earlier? | 
think not. I believe that he had 
been really weary of the work in 
which he had no authority. He 
was now digging a ditch where he 
wanted it, doing his own work as 
he had planned it. Afterward his 
wife would come and admire it 

‘here, it seemed to me, 
two elements we 


were 
employers too 
often overlook: a worker wants 
some participation in direction; he 
also wants recognition. I will add 


By E. C. Rechtin 


Rotarian, Beaumont, Tex 


another: he also wants under- 
standing of his task. We once 
hired a girl to do a very simple 
bookkeeping job: she sorted and 
posted work sheets by number. We 
had two contracts underway at 
that time. We billed Customer A, 
who was well satisfied with the 
price, and paid it. Two days later 
we billed Customer B, who pro- 
tested so logically that we agreed 
the bill probably was incorrect. 
Our investigation ended with the 
girl who had posted the time in- 
correctly. To her the numbers 
were meaningless. We explained 
the reasons behind the system to 
her and to other girls doing re- 
lated work. The result was a great 
increase in interest and accuracy. 


Yes, to provide interest for the 
average person, a job should— 
aside from its financial rewards— 
offer (1) recognition by employer 
and fellow workers, (2) some par- 
ticipation in the direction of the 
job, (3) an understanding of the 
nature and importance of the task 

The problem of management is 
in applying those principles. We 
cannot extend titles and honors to 
everyone, but we can transmit 
recognition (as well as orders) all 
down the line. We can try to de- 
velop group spirit, encourage sug- 
gestions, and keep everyone in- 
formed about the importance of 
his work 

I have been in industry for 35 
years and I have never met those 
abstract giants ‘‘Labor’’ and 
“Management.” I have met only 
people—anxious to do their best, 
eager for recognition, looking for 
an anchorage for their loyalty 
Someday we must learn how to 
enlist their full coéperation and 
interest. Our civilization depends 
upon it. 
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A Leader Raised Up 


JANUARY, 


1951 


As THEY HAVE visited Clubs arcund the world in the last four decades, Ro- 
tary Presidents of the past have used airplanes, ships, automobiles, phaetons, stage- 
coaches, camels, and rickshaws. To this string of Presidential conveyances 
Rotary’s current leader, Arthur Lagueux, of Canada, has added another: the 
helicopter. It happened during his recent European-North African tour at Nice 
on the French Riviera, where Rotary held its 1937 Convention. On the urging 
of his Rotary hosts, President Arthur and his wife, Christine, went for a brief 
“spin” above the famed Cote d’Azur. The photo shows them taking off. Their 
smiles are for the group of Rotarians and their ladies who gathered just beyond 


reach of the flailing rotor—and the camera—to watch the start of the flight. 
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KORCA A Scored Claree 


IN THIS CRISIS, TRAGIC AND COSTLY AS IT IS, 


_ of the utmost grav- 


ity confront the United Nations in 
Korea as I write. So grave are 
they, indeed, that before these 
lines see print, the six-month cri- 
sis in the Land of Morning Calm 
could have flamed into general 
war in the Far East 

Hot on the anvil of events is 
the problem of relations with the 
Chinese Communists along the Ko- 
rean-Manchurian frontier. Wheth- 
er it will lead to the dire tragedy 
of a vast and engulfing war with 
China or the slow and also 
tragic attrition of an open tron- 
idjustment 
effected remains to be 


tier—or whether an 
can be 
seen. Anything can happen from 
dav to day 

When in September and again 
in November the war took a hap- 
pv turn for U. N. forces, it seemed 
possible to look ahead to some of 
, 
i 


the less grave but equally chal- 


lenging from 


problems arising 
Korea—to the vital matter of re- 
storing and _ rehabilitating this 
troubled land, for ex 
seemed possible, too 
assess the “gains” from 
the determination the free peoples 
had shown to resist aggression 
the modification of the U. N. to 
obviate the dead hand of the Big 
Power veto, and so on 

Now with the outlook dgain 
grim and uncertain, is it untimely 
to consider such matters and to 
ask whether Korea holds another 
chance? Perhaps so, but perhaps 
not, for if that 


second chance 


comes—and ultimately it must 
then free men mu&t know what 
to do with it 


In June, 1947, I wrote in Tut 


ROTARIAN | that 
Greece of the 
plucky, stubborn, and 
intractable people are 


Korea is the 
Pacific Korea's 
sometime 
caught in 
Their 
nation is geographically and stra 


the vice of power politics 


tegically the bridge hétween the 


ARE THERE SIGNS OF HOPE FOR WORLD PEACE? 


Russian world and.the American 
world.” 

What we have been witness- 
ing in the latter half of 1950 is 
a struggle between those two 
worlds for that bridge. 
nation that has ever striven .to 
dominate—or to hold its own—in 
the Pacific has sought a strong 
position in Korea. In 1945 Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek point- 
ed out that without complete in- 
dependence of Korea, China’s in- 
dependence would be 
and incomplete. 
munist 
feel just as definitely about it. So, 
manifestly, do the men in the 
Kremlin 

Interest in Washington 


For every 


insecure 
Chiang’s Com- 


successors undoubtedly 


to look 


“back quickly over recent history 


United 


occu- 


was less acute The 
States only half-heartedly 


pied Korea from 1945 on. This 


U. S. tanks rumble up a shattered thoroughfare in Seoul as invading forces are driven 
out of the Korean capital. Now must ‘come 


By Erwin D. Canham 


Editor, The Christian Science Monitor 


was the end of the long hard road 
of World War Il. By the time 
American occupation troops were 
withdrawn in June, 1949, hope of 
unifying Korea had been aban- 
doned and the process of helping 
its people into the modern world 
had but begun. Korea had been 
more or less tacitly written off 
Even so, when the North Ko- 
rean blow came on June 25, it was 
remarkable that the free world 
acted with such vigor. When the 
people—and their leaders—de- 
manded that the world peace or- 
ganization should resist aggres- 
sion, they were obeying two sound 
instincts. One was geopolitical 
The other was the lesson of Mu- 
nich, not to mention those of 
Teheran and Yalta. We suddenly 
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rehabilitation of this city of 142 million. 
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Who will pick him up? Typical of thousands of Korean children victimized 
by war, this frightened tot cries amid the wreckage of his home in Seoul. 


remembered that Korea 

was important and we 

vividly recalled the 

tragic consequences of 
ippeasement. 

The problem now is to convince 
the Chinese Communists that Ko- 
rea can be genuinely “independ- 
ent” without being under their 
own hegemony—Korea being 
quite as important to China as 
Panama or Cuba or Newfound- 
land is to the United States. Be- 
fore this reaches readers, discus- 
sion of the matter may have be- 
gun in the Security Council of 
the U. N.—with a nine-man dele- 
gation from Communist China 
present by invitation to voice that 
country’s point of view on For- 
mosa. Can they ignore Korea? If 
genuine Korean independence — 
under a U. N. guaranty—is good 
enough for the Chinese, then there 
is the basis for an agreement. 

If, thus, the Korean-Manchu- 
rian frontier can be stabilized, we 


do have our second chance in 
Korea. And as we seize it, we 
should learn from the sad expe- 
rience of the last five years. There 
is now the possibility that we can 
make Korea an object lesson for 
all Asia—for all backward or ex- 
colonial areas—to show them that 
free government and free econ- 
omy have much more to offer 
them than communism. 

It will not be an easy task. The 
job of setting up a police State, as 
the Russians did in North Korea, 
is relatively simple compared with 
the immense challenge of teach- 
ing self-government. 
The Russians, long 
before 1945, had 
trained a hard core 
of Korean Commu- 
nist operatives. They 
knew just what to do in setting 
up a totalitarian State. They had 
a simple, promise-laden ideology. 
They had rewards to distribute, 
in the form of land taken from 
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Civil government returns to Seoul 
as U. N. Commander Douglas Mac- 
Arthur replaces it in the hands of Ko- 
rean President Syngman Rhee. Both 
are honorary members of Rotary 
Clubs—the former in Manila, Mil- 
waukee, Tokyo; the latter in Seoul. 


the previous owners. They had a 
large occupying army and they 
speedily trained and armed a na- 
tive Red army 
We cannot and 
tate any such program 


should not imi- 
There 
are, of course, numerous Koreans 
who have been educated in the 
techniques of free society in the 
West. They have an 
which is really more potent 
than the 
although we do n 


ideology 
Communi doctrine— 
avs make 


enormous 


it so But thev have 


problems to surn nt na free 


society, as in the police State, 


there is an opportunity for ¢ rooks 


and shysters—and some of them 


in Korea are ready to try to seize 
power. Free government requires 
leadership, which is not yet clear 
or strong enough in Korea It 
urgently needs something in the 
way of a party structure or alter- 
native method for creating and 
maintaining a responsible admin- 
istration. Government must re- 
spond to the needs of the people 
with economic reform, particular- 
ly land reform, and with a reason- 
ably honest and diligent admin- 
istration. 

In all this, the United Nations 
—not just the United States—can 
be of indispensable aid. Expert 
civil servants from Scandinavia, 
from more advanced Asian coun- 
tries, from the most experienced 
and skilled areas anywhere, can 
lend a hand to teaching the Ko- 
reans how to operate the daily 
essentials of free government. The 


administrative problems can be 
solved. -The question of political 
stability will not be so easy. When 
I was in Korea in 1947, there were 
some 200 political parties. At the 
first elections in the South, Syng- 
man Rhee only barely got a work- 
able majority, which he lost again 
in the voting just before the June 
attack. It will not be easy for 
him to achieve an all-Korean gov- 
ernment, and other leaders are 
even less available. 

Obviously, rather than abandon 
the Koreans to political chaos, the 
United Nations should retain 
enough guidance and control to 
avert collapse or capture. But 
the Koreans are a proud people, 
and they want the fullest measure 
of self-government at the earliest 
moment. They have had their 
bellies full of tutelage, down the 
centuries. To protect them from 


Australian troops (above) and British sol- 
diers (left, in fatigue caps) arrive in Ko- 
rea to augment United Nations forces. Re- 
ports at press time gave these figures on 
ground troops in Korea: United States, 
175,000; Korean Republic, 100,000; Great 
Britain, 10,000; Turkey, 4,500; The Philip- 
pines, 4,000; Australia, 1,000; Canada, 350. 


the throes of revolution and coun- 
ter-revolution will not be easy. 

It is clear that the essence of 
the problem is economic. Korean 
history during this century has 
been a succession of economic dis- 
asters. Japanese rule, although it 
resulted in much industrial de- 
velopment, was at best only “per- 
colated [Continued on page 53] 
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ow) Re 


') Paik of the 
and Noel 
Chariton, 


ANGKYU (“Brown '05 
Korea, Club 

Cloudy”) Cloud of the 
lowa, Club have a lot in common. As 
sergeant-at-arms, 


Seoul, Rotary 


they're equally or- 


nery, always have something to say, 
and are highly popular with other 
nembers 

a way they typify the amazing 
tary spirit that seems to pervade a 
it is located in the Unit- 


the fledgling Republic 


lub whether 
States or in 
,\orea 

into a 


the Seoul Club in the Cho 


Iowan Cloud had walked 
ing of 


n Hotel 


would have kne 


before the fateful June 25, 


ywn he was in 


large dining 


place In the 
its high ceil he would 
the leading 
ind Government 
the 
and 
was Rotary In- 


ngs 


met Korean educa- 


businessmen 


well as members of 


iis, as 


gn diplomatic, missionary, 


ness circles. Here 
though, of 


tional in one Club 


rse, most members were Korean. 


during my tour of duty as informa- 


! fficer for the Economic Coépera- 


Administration in Korea, I was a 
the Seoul 


ver of Club shortly be- 


the invasion. I’m now a member 
hariton, lowa, so I can easily imag- 
a visit between my friends. “Brown 


might have told “Cloudy” about 
nickname: he was graduated from 
Phi 


“Cloudy” 


vn University in 1905 with 


Kappa honor Then 


ght have seen his counterpart rise 
that Lee Yong Sul put in 
usual 100-won fine (5 cents) 


late 


to demand 
the 
for being 


double 
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er Seoul 


A ROTARIAN 
RECALLS HAPPY DAYS 
IN PRE-JUNE KOREA. 


Rotary was born 
under the tilted 
gables of the 
Chosun Hotel in 
Seoul. This in- 
augural meet- 
ing was one of 
many pleasant 
events before 
Korea’s trial. 


Listening in on the conversation and 
program, “Cloudy” might heard 
businessmen arguing foreign-exchange 
regulations with Chey Soon Ju, Minis- 
ter of Finance and the charter Presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club. The fact that 
the bursting 
with pride over their new democracy 
didn't from acting just 
as “Cloudy” 
with the Administration in 


have 


Korean members were 


prevent them 


aoes when he disagrees 
Washing- 
ton 
“Brown '05” himself could have told 
“Cloudy” about the May election. For 
he had himself. Al 


month 


been a candidate 


though he owned a for a 
he had walked his 


district, with its 


car, 
entire “gun,” or 
400 villages, meeting 
and talking with prospective constitu- 
ents. He had travelled on foot because 
the 
stood” his car 

Cloud 


Secretary 


people “might have misunder- 
talked 
(“Bill”) 


graduate, 


could have 
William J 
Rhee, a Purdue University 
about the new Seoul golf course under 


Rotarian 
with 


construction. He would have 
with the 
rected by “Rody” 


music 


sung 


lustily other Rotarians di- 
the 


National 


Hyun, head of 
department of Seoul 
University. 
In almost every way, “Cloudy” 
would have found the Seoul Club like 
his own in Chariton. Meetings were 
even conducted in English, a concession 
that was typical of Korean courtesy 
Rotarians in Seoul were intimately 
involved in the 


ing made there 


dramatic progress be- 
More children were in 
schools than ever before; food produc- 
109-million- 


tion had changed from a 
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dollar deficit in 1948 to an exportable 
surplus in 1950; industrial production 
had doubled in two years. 

Rotarians are good bellwethers of 
the sentiment prevailing among top- 
level people in a country. The mem- 
bers of the Rotary Club of Seoul were 
working progressively. They had plans 
to sponsor Clubs in Inchon and Pusan 
—names now famed by battle. As 
they helped to defeat Korea's inflation, 
they had a new confidence in the fu- 
ture. 

A proud people, they regretted that 
they had to depend upon the United 
States to survive. The ECA program 
was a three-year plan, and their desire 
to stand on their own accounted for 
much of their energy. But this feel- 
ing of independence in no way dimin- 
ished their gratitude. I recall John 
Chang, Korean Ambassador to the 
U.S.—his voice filled with emotion—as 
he told the story behind the decision 
of the U. S. Congress to continue Ko- 
rean aid. 

Naturally, there never a day 
that the people of Seoul could forget 
the pressures surging out of the Red 
world that stretched from their border 
to Berlin. 


was 


Threats reached them con 


stantly, sometimes by secret means, 


sometimes via the Pyongyang radio, 
But like Club 


who saw his 


else 
Paik, 
name posted on a Red “war-criminals” 


to sign up—or 


President George 
list, they stood firm 

For 
tried by the Communists that had been 
tried in Greece. 
satellite 


five years everything had been 
But no Communist 
troops had moved 
in the world, and there 


any where 
was a growing 
confidence in the young Korean Army 
to continue handling the 


guerrillas 


“Brown '05" friends in 
still alive? What hard 
seen 

the 
were marked during the Communist 
had 


and my other 
Seoul—are they 


days they heve Businessmen} 


” 


who had traded with “capitalists 


occupation, since the enemy rec- 


ords on almost everyone. A 


who had served in my household nar- 


woman 


rowly escaped death by fleeing to the 
hills with her family 
servant of 


Another former 
fortunate 


mine was less 
She was captured by Red troops and 
Food 
was scarce during the occupation, and 
many people were nearly starved. Be 
cause of looting, there is now little 
clothing or fuel in Seoul. All have felt 
the cold blight of And 
now must again 


How I hope they get a fair chance 


shot, but somehow she survived 


communism 


they start all over 


—JOHN BALDRIDGE 
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Yes! 


To Regain Control 
of the National Purse 


Says Walter E. Spahr 


Chairman of New York University’s depart- 
ment of economics since 1927 and executive 
vice-president of the Economists’ National 
Committee on Monetary Policy, Dr. Spahr is 
a leading advocate of the gold standard. He 
has written widely on money and economics. 


Wo! 


World Changes 
Make It Impossible 


Says Charles R. Whittlesey 


cscs before the abandon 


ment of the gold standard by the 
United States i 





» sugges- 
tion was made that the inscription 
on American coins be changed 
from “In God We Trust” to “I 
Know That My Redeemer Liv- 
eth.” Despite all that has hap- 
pened since, it is apparent that 
the sentiment remains alive 

The golden age of the gold 
standard was the period immedi- 
ately before the First World War 
Most of the trading was on the 
international gold standard. Its 
prestige was at the highest and 
few influential leaders questioned 
its desirability or doubted its con- 
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HE people of the United 
bE need a gold standard, 
with its other currency re- 
deemable in gold, if they are to 
regain control over the Govern- 
ment’s use of their purse and, con- 
sequently, save themselves from 
a greatly depreciated currency 
and a thoroughgoing governmen- 
tally managed economy 
An irredeemable currency pro- 
vides a Government with a 
potent weapon with which to 
obtain contro! of a people if 
that Government is disposed 
to utilize it for such a purpose. 
This weapon is particularly 
dangerous because its nature 
is rarely understood by its victims 
It operates with stealth against 
the accumulations of a people and 
tends to lead them to ultimate ruin 


Should. the U.S. Revive 
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tinuance. Direct controls over trade 
such as quotas, licensing, and ex- 
change control were nonexistent or 


negligible. Monetary policies were 


largely governed by the move- 
ment of reserves between coun- 
tries. The magic shibboleth, Full 
Employment, was unknown and 
the use of fiscal policies to influ- 
ence business activity practically 
so. Interest rates were freely de- 
termined, prices were virtually 
uncontrolled, and capital moved 
between countries with relatively 
few impediments By present 
standards the role of the State in 
economic life was insignificant 

All these factors contributed to 
the effective functioning of the 
international gold standard. So 
also did the subtle financial ad- 
ministration exercised by the 
3ank of England. 

This comfortable gold-standard 
world was disrupted by the First 
World War. In the years that fol- 
lowed, efforts to reéstablish the 
conditions under which the inter- 
national gold standard could oper- 
ate as it had done before, proved 
unavailing. The unwritten “rules 


Control of a Government by bal- 
lot is only part of a people’s prop- 
er control over their representa- 
tives in a republic. The power of 
the people over the use of their 
public purse is equally necessary. 

Only through possession of a re- 
deemable currency can people, as 
individuals, exercise direct con- 
trol over the Government’s use 
of their purse. This power exists 
when individuals are free to de- 
mand the particular kind of dollar 
preferred—gold, silver, paper, or 
bank deposit. When individuals 
are free to choose, they can com- 
pel the banks and the United 
States Treasury to issue no more 
promises to pay gold or silver than 
the issuers are prepared to re- 
deem under all circumstances 

The people of the United States 


of the gold standard,” upon which 
its successful functioning and 
even its survival depended, were 
consistently violated — and not 
least by the United States. In 
piling up gold, for reasons which 
seemed good at the time, the 
U.S.A. interfered with the ad- 
justment of its price level to the 
Trade and 
financial policies placed an added 
strain on the gold-standard mech- 
anism. Such policies, combined 
with equally one-sided measures 
abroad, made inevitable the col- 
lapse of the international gold 
standard in the "30s. 

The international gold standard 
is not a perpetual-motion machine 
which, once started, goes on for- 
ever. It is a complicated, elabo- 
rately interconnected piece of ma- 
chinery with certain clear-cut 
requirements for its establishment 
and even more specific require- 
ments for its continued operation. 

Defenders of the international 
gold standard are wasting their 
breath when they recount its tra- 
ditional virtues, compare its past 
accomplishments with those of 


world level of prices. 
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lost control over the Government's 
use of their purse when an irre- 
currency was inflicted 
upon them in 1933. With such a 
the Government and 
Reserve banks freed 
lves from direct 
people—from accountabil- 
ity to the holders of their prom- 
ises. And such powers of protest 
orgy of 


deemable 


currency 
Federal 
themse pressures 


of the 


igainst the 


consequent 


public spending as many 
attempted to exercise, 
through the ballot, petition, and 
remonstrance, nulli- 


fied pressure 


peo- 


ple nave 


have been 
vote-delivering 
group 
When a can con- 
trol the people’s purse, it can con- 
And once it gets such 
their liberties can disap- 
quickly. The the 
be weakened or nulli- 
can be 


Government 


trol them 
contro 
peal powel! ot 

Petition and prote 
mnored. Revolution may provide 
only means by which a people 
regain control of the 
liberties 


in or 
purse and of their 


ev become the victim of an 


irredeemable currency. History 
has taught this lesson again and 
again. The sequence of irredeem- 
able currency and revolution has 
been common — too common to 
permit one to assume that it may 
not be repeated, even in the 
United States of America. 

It seems clear that the ma- 
jority of people of the United 
States, who like to regard them- 
selves as responsible citizens, do 
not understand that they have 
lost control over their public 
purse; or that they lost it when 
an irredeemable currency was in- 
flicted upon them; or that the 
march toward a governmentally 
managed economy and _ people, 
with their liberties and accumula- 
tions being dissipated in a multi- 
tude of when the 
people had an irredeemable cur- 
rency substituted for a redeema- 
ble money. 

The war in Korea speeds the 
tending toward 
Federal spending, greater depre- 
ciation of the dollar, and more 


ways, began 


forces greater 


Government management of the 
people and their economy. At the 
same time, the excitement and 
concern related to problems of 
war tend to push even farther 
into the background the possibil- 
ity of arousing leaders to take ac- 
tion to eliminate the irredeemable 
currency. Wars are evil, but the 
evils are multiplied many times 
when irredeemable currencies are 
also involved. 

A great potential danger to the 
future value of the U. S. dollar 
lies in the fact that the Federal 
Reserve banks have huge surplus 
reserves which will permit, at 
present reserve ratios, an expan- 
sion of bank deposits to the extent 
of approximately 387 billion dol- 
lars in addition to the 161 billion 
dollars now in existence. This 
makes easy, and invites, a rapid 
and huge expansion of Govern- 
ment and bank credit under war 
pressure. This, combined with 
the fact that the people of the 
U.S.A., because of the redeem- 
ability of [Continued on page 51) 
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standards or 
present fi- 
onditions throughout the 
The skeptics can readily 
admit all these things. What ad- 
ites of gold must do is address 
ittention to the conditions 
enabled the international 
standard to operate in the 
past and would permit it to func- 
tion in the future, and then dem- 
onstrate a reasonable probability 
that 


other monetary 


point out the evils of 


nancial ¢ 


world 


gold 


conditions can be es- 
tablished. The reason the skep- 
tics remain skeptical is that they 
simply do not believe that such a 


these 


probability can be demonstrated. 

The fundamental obstacle to a 
rehabilitation of the gold standard 
along conventional lines is that 
the conditions, attitudes, and poli- 
cies which made the international 
standard unworkable after 


gold 
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the First World War are still pres- 
ent and cannot realistically be ex- 
pected to disappear. The opti- 
mistic thought that a flat-footed 
attempt on the part of the United 
States to return to the gold stand- 
ard in its traditional forms would 
overcome this basic obstacle is not 
merely untrue, it is the opposite 
of the truth. Far from automati- 
cally bringing about an abandon- 
ment of the rationing of dollar 
exchange, licensing of imports, re- 
gional trading arrangements, and 
control of exports, it would almost 
certainly aggravate all these prac- 
tices. 

Representatives of the United 
and Associated Nations faced the 
gold-standard issue squarely at 
Bretton Woods in 1944. Integra- 
tion of the monetary standards of 
different [Continued on page 51) 


Professor of finance at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Dr. Whittlesey is also economist for 
the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company. Ore- 
gon born, he has studied, taught, and advised 
abroad as well as in the U.S.A. Among books 
from his pen are Golden Avalanche (co-author) 
and International Monetary Issues. He likes 
mountain climbing and deep-sea fishing, but is 
“middle of the road in politics and economics.” 
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“My horse took the bugle signal to mean ‘backward march’ . . 


HETHER ani- 

mals reason or 

are merely guid- 

by instinct seems to 

to depend on how 
you define “reason” and 
nstinct.” It would not 
be hard to define them so as to 
prove that human beings do not 
often reason and are 
misguided even by their instincts 
Nobody 


mals have individuality and what 


Ireque ntly 


would deny that ani 


you might call personality when 
you get to know them 
their 
them act exactly 
for all of us ani 
like Robert B 
our nearest kin 
Many peop! 
the dumbest 
do have char: and their a 
tions range f1 


resemblances 


tankerou 
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to the captivating, according to 
their natures or their moods 

I do not pretend to be an expert 
in equitation, but with the amia- 
ble assistance of the horse i can 
usually keep my seat, though I 
have been lightly tossed aside on 
occasion and twice have had gal- 
loping horses turn somersaults 
with me without a scratch for ei- 
ther of us acrobats. The nearest 
I ever came to being mangled 
and probably killed was when I 
skipped lightly into the stall of a 
25-year-old plow horse and woke 
him suddenly from a 
dream to a plunging terror 

jut the horses that stand out 
most clearly in my memory among 
the many I have known are four; 
and I think of them as I think of 
persons. One of them filled me 
with a sense of exaltation, another 
reduced me to the depths of hu- 


peaceful 


. he butted his way clean through the three battalions.” 


miliation and rage; the third com- 
bined amusement with despair; 
and the fourth taught me a lesson 
in dealing with people — bipedal 
people, I mean. 

Next to being a tenor and sing- 
ing a top note triumphantly in 
opera above the noise of the or- 
chestra, the chorus, the rival! sing- 
ers, and the applause of the frantic 
audience, the male animal prob- 
ably never attains a greater height 
of pride than riding well to mu- 
sic in a military ceremony. And 


I suppose a man can never suffer 
acuter humiliation than when as 
a tenor he quawks on his high A 
(as I heard Caruso do three times 


in succession once 
at the Metropolitan), s 
unless it is when a 3 
man on_ horseback = 
has a mishap, like the = 
one that befell Gen- * 
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By Rupert Hughes 


TAME OR TERRORISTIC, 


HIS MOUNTS HAVE TAUGHT THE 


AUTHOR THINGS ABOUT PEOPLE. 


eral Nelson A. Miles, the Indian 
as a young captain, he was 
thrown by his horse during a mil- 
itary ceremonial and landed flat 
on his back at the feet of the re- 


viewing officer. 


fighte1 


is in military ceremonies 

one horse lifted me to the 

lime and another dragged me 
depths of the ridiculous 

On both occasions I was as- 


signed to act as major at a parade 
of my old regiment, the 69th of 


New York. In the first case, the 
horse assigned to me was a perfect 
stranger, and for a stranger he 
was perfect He had evidently 
been trained by an officer who 
knew how to inspire him, but he 
had natural talents of his own. If 
he recognized that I was neither a 
real horseman nor a real major, he 
politely pretended that I was both. 

When I rode out in front of the 
center of my battalion, he man- 
to gallop so that even I 


aged 
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looked liked part of him. During 
the sound-off and the national an- 
them, he stood motionless as a 
marble steed. At the command 
“Officers, center, march!” he trot- 
ted to the center, turned and 
marched forward on the colonel 
with military precision, halted as 
if with a smart and audible click- 
ing of the heels, and stood with 
head high and mane blowing 
while we majors saluted the colo- 
nel. At the command “Officers, 
posts, march!” he whirled and can- 
tered to my place and did a beau- 
tiful about-face. Passing in re- 
view he managed to give the effect 
of being an absolutely irresistible 
warhorse that only an irresistible 
master like me could have kept in 
restraint. He knew and loved the 


. this one was a lady.” 


music and moved to it with a 
poetic rhythm. When he galloped, 
he drummed with his hoofs as if 
he were the horse that Vergil had 
in mind when he wrote the fa- 
mous line of onamatopoesy: 

Quadrupedante putrem 
quatit ungula campum. 

He was so perfect a soldier that 
he made even me feel like a per- 
fect knight. 

But on a similar occasion a little 
later, another horse gave me a 
public demonstration of how help- 
less a man is, especially me, with a 
horse that will not be forced to do 
human bidding. 

Again I was assigned to act as 
major, but the devil assigned 
something from his own stall to 
carry me through. He didn’t like 
me. He didn’t like music. He 
didn’t like the 69th Regiment. And 
he didn’t care who knew it. He had 
only one idea apparently, and that 
was to find out what the regula- 


cursu 


tions called for, then do the oppo- 
site. 

The regiment was in column of 
companies when, with the assist- 
ance of a couple of aides, one to 
pull and one to push, I got the 
horse to the head of the first bat- 
talion just in time for the “for- 
ward march.” My horse took the 
bugle signal to mean “backward 
march,” and as the band struck up 
he retrograded in entire disregard 
of the music and my frantic 
curses, crop, and spurs. As the 
successive lines of soldiers ad- 
vanced, he high-tailed it right 
through them. The laughing sol- 
diers slapped him, kicked him, 
prodded him with their rifles, but 
they had to sidestep’ to dodge his 
rump and his sharp hoofs. He did 
not stop backing till he had butted 
his way clean through the three 
battalions of the whole regiment 
and found himself and me in the 
clear at the rear. 

Even then he refused to relent, 
and I had to dismount and send 
him back to the stable, leaving my 
battalion majorless for that cere- 
mony. 

There was a third horse I met 
that drove me almost insane in 
the sweetest ways. But this one 
was a lady. 

When I was at the Mexican bor- 
der with the 69th, I bought two 
horses, one a magnificent charger 
owned by a cavalry officer. I took 
that horse North to my farm in 
Westchester. But the lady I left 
behind 

Before discovering the cavalry 
hcvse, I had asked a captain (who 
was bred in old Kentucky and ad- 


“‘He’s going to take me over.’ 
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In Montreal's shopping district is a 
block of sidewalk where pedestrian traf- 
fic is exceedingly heavy. For a part of 
the distance a second strip of sidewalk 
parallels the main one, serving a church 
set well back from the street. If some of 
the shoppers could be shunted onto the 
broad church path, the congestion would 
be relieved, but that would mean taking 
three steps out of the way. Recently a 
new sign went up over the church walk. 
It reads: "The Path of Righteousness Is 
Easier.” Now the bypath carries a share 
of the load and walking is easier all 


around. 
—Paul Dixon, New York, N. Y 


X 


ag 
ey, 
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Pride is a push button of behavior 
Press it right and—. When tempera 
mental performers refused to go on in a 
given spot in the show at our Argyle 
Theater, | used to take the artist aside 
and say: "I'm disappointed that you don't 
want to appear in the position in which 
| have placed you in the program. | real 
ize that it is tough to have to follow Mr 
So-and-So, but | must have in that spot 
an act which will go over big and get 
heavy applause. And | chose you. But 
of course, if you feel that you are not 
strong enough to hold the spot 

| never had to take it any further! 

—T. D. Clarke, Birkenhead, England 


A young woman of my acquaintance is 
in the business of ringing doorbells to ask 
questions in consumer research. House 
wives, she finds, are not always codpera 
tive. But she has developed a technique 
for such cases. As she backs away from 
an unresponsive subject, she snaps a 
string which sends a cascade of cheap 
pearls to the floor. No woman, she has 
found, can stand coldly aloof in the face 
of such a mishap, and as they scramble 
around together picking up the pearls 
the ice is broken and she gets her an 
swer. 

—Mrs. Veronica Simson, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Let's have your story. If it's used in this 
department, a $10 check will be sent you 
($5 if it's from another publication).—Eds 


mitted he knew all about horses) 
to help me pick out something to 
ride. 

He took me out to a little ranch 
and introduced me to one of the 
most beautiful equine madamoi- 
selles anybody ever laid eyes on— 
a young mare that had never been 
broken, and apparently never 
needed to be broken. From the 
first, children or anybody could 
climb on her back. She let me 
mount without the formality of a 
saddle, and behaved perfectly, 
though she showed a little ten- 
dency to wander at will without 
paying much attention to signals 
of the bridle, knee, or heel. But 
she did it with a kind of mischie- 
vous gayety that convinced me 
she had a sense of humor; and my 
horse-wise captain said she’d soon 
grow bridle-wise. She certainly 
did! 

When she was delivered to the 
camp, I set out for a ride down the 
main street to strut my stuff in the 
saddle before my envious brother 
officers. Suddenly the little mare 
stopped short as if “in maiden 
meditation fancy free.” She 
blithely declined to advance far- 
ther. I pleaded, argued, patted, 
coaxed, cajoled, and kicked. She 
would bend her beautiful neck and 
nibble my toe, smile at me, and fix 
-her-melting eyes on me as much 
as to say: “Don’t we have fun?” 

She did not rear, plunge, or 
kick. She did not fight at all. She 
just stood still a while, then set- 
tled gently to the ground, rolled 
ver, and beat her hoofs in the air 
like a playful kitten. 

There was nothing for me to do 
but stand and wait till she was 
ready to get up. Then | walked 
her back to the picket line 

The next day I tried to ride her 
over to the next camp. She trot- 
ted and cantered obediently half- 
way, then, after a little graceful 
coquetry, lay down in the road 
and gave her back a good dusting 
I had to walk home with her a 
mile or two. 

When I complained to that Ken- 
tucky horse-breaking captain, he 
said he would soon teach her. So 
he saddled and mounted her and 
galloped off, waving to me to show 
how easily a real horseman 
teaches a horse who is maste! 

An hour later he limped in on 
foot with his uniform bedraggled 


and reeking. On the way out he 
had encountered a wide patch of 
water left by a recent cloudburst. 
The merry little mare ambled into 
the midst of it and liked it. She 
stopped short, let him exhaust his 
masterful devices, and then lay 
down and rolled over, dumping 
the captain into the water just as 
a covey of big Army trucks came 
charging blindly across the pool. 
The captain had a narrow escape 
from death, but the little Jady had 
a good time, and even while the 
captain was telling me of her ac- 
cursed ways, she was muzzling 
him affectionately as if to say, “A 
sense of humor certainly helps 
you through life.” 

The Kentucky captain showed 
that he had none, when he offered 
me the reins and I said to him: 

“Captain, you selected the little 
darling, and she’s yours to keep.” 

I never made anybody a gift 
less graciously received. What 
became of him or her, I never 
knew, for I went North, leaving 
them both. To this day I have 
been unable to deduce any moral 
or learn any useful wisdom from 
that beautiful little horsess 

But there was a fourth horse 
that taught me a lesson I found 
most useful in dealing with man- 
kind and all other animals. I met 
him also while serving with the 
69th. This time the regiment was 
in its annual encampment at 
Peekskill 


A BROTHER captain, later 


Brigadier General Billy Costigan, 
borrowed a horse and invited me 
to go for a ride among the hills 
Colonel Duffy kindly lent me his 
own mount and he was amiable 
and amenable as a horse could be 
for the first mile or so. Then sud- 
denly, at a rather ugly spot where 
a high bluff walled off one side 
of the road and a steep ravine 
yawned at the other, the colonel’s 
horse mysteriously stopped short 
and refused to go farther. He in- 
sisted on turning back. I talked to 
him, spurred him, whipped him. 
He began to rear, to paw the air, 
to buck and fight with all the 
mania of a mad horse. He would 
not even allow me to dismount. I 
said to Billy: 

“T’ll have to leave you. He's go- 
ing to take me over this cliff if I 
don’t turn [Continued on page 59] 
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OOK ALONG the contour lines of many a map 
iE and you will spy the name Hobbs. You will 
note Hobbs Glaciers in Palmer Land, in South 
Victoria Land, in New Zealand, and in Greenland 
You will see 100 miles of Hobbs Coast in Antarctica, 
1 Hobbs range of mountains in Ellesmere Land, and 

Mount Hobbs in Utah 

Yes, one man has left his name upon all these 
far-scattered parts of the earth. He is William Her- 
bert Hobbs, geologist, explorer, professor, adven- 
turer, writer, octogenarian, and Michigan Rotarian 
His work has taken him to every continent of the 
His biography has appeared in Who’s Who 
n America every year since the first edition was 
published in 1898. 

Those who know him are surprised that no vol- 
canoes have been named for him. For Dr. Hobbs 
ranks with the world’s great authorities on earth- 
quakes and volcanoes, and he shows a kindred spirit 
to them himself. The 85-year-old professor is no less 
famed as a scrapper than as a man of science, and 
his fellow Rotarians in Ann Arbor are glad that he 
is on their side They've seen him “take on” some 
formidable opponents—including Presidents of the 


woria 


United States 

Typical of the Hobbs determination was his 
Greenland campaign in World War II. In 1940, 
when President Roosevelt announced the U. S. pro- 
ectorate over Greenland to prevent Nazi occupation, 
vas much uncertainty in official Washington 
1at could be done with the island. Noted 
1 and other authorities insisted there was no 

ble way to use Greenland for air bases. 
Hobbs, who had been in nominal retirement 
from the University of Michigan for seven years, 
ame out of his corner swinging. He called a press 
conference. This talk about Greenland was absurd, 
he insisted. Greenland offered A-1 aviation possi- 


re his detractors could retaliate, Dr. Hobbs 
ivelled to Washington and was calling on 

Later, the rustic air field that Hobbs had 
1 Greenland vears before served thousands of 


195] 


: 


Allied planes en route to Europe as the northern- 
most base of the United States. 

But Dr. Hobbs didn’t stop with Greenland. He 
also told the armed forces of his country about a 
cruise he had made in 1921 from the Mariannas and 
Caroline Islands to the Malayan coast. Both the 
U.S. and Japanese Navies had furnished him trans- 
portation while he studied the growth of Pacific 
mountains, and he had clicked the shutter of his 
camera all the way. Thus he was able to turn over 
250 photographs of the area. Up to that time the 
U. S. Navy had secured only one photo of this area 
covered by his snapshots. Prints: were rushed to 
ships at sea, and Hobbs was appointed Far East con- 
sultant for the colorful Office of Strategic Services 

Adventure has come naturally to Dr. Hobbs 
throughout his life. An earthquake specialist, he 
just happened to be in Italy in 1905 for the famed 
Calabrian quake; the next year he returned to see 
the grand eruption of Mount Vesuvius at Naples 
two of the greatest geological events of the century 
In 1907 the wiry Hobbs climbed Mount Blanc, going. 
to the summit and back in 90 minutes less than the 
previous world ‘record. He has also found time to 
write reams of scientific papers and an even dozen 
of books, and to spar with fellow ex- 
plorers on the fine points of their 
claims 

Never hesitant to push his way 
into political scraps, Dr. Hobbs 
found a close friend in the globe- 
trotting Theodore Roosevelt. They did battle side by 
side. And the last thing that Roosevelt wrote before 
his death was an introduction to Hobbs’ book The 
World War and Its Consequences. 

Let no one think that the good professor is now 
living on his exciting memories. He’s up to his thick 
beard in a current crusade in regard to the Panama 
Canal. He is the chief proponent of a sea-level canal 
across Mexico’s Tehuantepec Isthmus. So far, he is 
meeting strong opposition—but is still at work! To 
many a fallen opponent, that is warning enough 

—WILLIAM S. CARLSON 
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HANDICAPPED ONTARIANS 
MEND GOODS AND FUTURES 
IN THIS TORONTO BEEHIVE. 


By Samuel Campbell 


ve and Lucy were a typical 


young Canadian couple They 
thought the world of each other: 
they were buving a bungalow: 
they were m payments on 


acar. Their 
Then one warm day in \ 
they went swimming with friends 


Roy lay down on the sand to rest 
Twenty minutes later, when he 
tried to get up, he found his legs 
numb and limp 

A doctor’s diagnosis soon bore 
out the dread fears: Roy 
victim of poliomyelitis; at 


: Was a cripple 

‘ The disease left Roy nearly pat 
1 ‘ 

“ alyzed from the waist down. He 
| thought he was finished and would 


spend the rest of his life in a 
wheel chair, dependent on Lucy’s 
ability to work. Fast losing what 


ee Se 


hope there was, he quit exercising 
his almost useless legs 

But Lucy had a plan. She had 
heard of a project called Miracle 
Workshop, sponsored by the So- 
ciéty for Crippled Civilians in To- 
ronto. Lucy knew of its work: it 


was the largest training center for 
handicapped persons in Canada 
A worker told Lucy that mig] 
help 

It did The Society 
man who 1 


ote e a tee ee 


Scomminitva 
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Charles-Osland Jarrett 


Oldest employee in Miracle Workshop is Colin Campbell, 65. 


Here he puts his carpentry skill to work on a used wagon. 


A ticking array of clocks is kept in repair by Harold Fox, 
crippled watchmaker, who expertly handles timepieces 100 years old. 


a . 
Milne Charles-Ostaid 


to Globe and Mail 


Richly colored fabrics revive secondhand chairs Peter Polygach, a double amputee, How to fix a radio is taught 
in the Workshop's busy upholstery department. makes his living polishing silver. Fred Allison, the department chief. 


Afterlearning’ phone-switchboard work, pretty 
Phyllis Sylvester found outside employment, 

work—and there was ularly during its early years 

ltv of reaching up. The In its rambling building on To- 

s extended 2 feet higher ronto’s Jarvis Street, and in its 

could reach from his four retail stores, 150 handicapped 

[It taunted him civilians earn steady daily wages 

lay Lucy entered the store Some of these people work in a 

to her amazement and de- modern power laundry where all 

found her husband precari- sorts of clothing discarded by To- 

nding so he could reach ronto housewives is thoroughly 

of the wall. Today Roy laundered and reconditioned. A 

teady job in a factory, and group of trainees under an ex- 

Lucy are buying a house perienced cobbler repairs worn- 

story is one of hundreds out shoes. Skilled technicians 

hat Miracle Workshop can relate all severely disabled, repair do- 

ts work. In the past ten nated radios, watches, clocks, bi- 

his organization — com- cycles, antiques, and business ma- 

financed by Community chines. Miracle Workshop is a 
contributions and its own beehive of energy 

gs—has helped hundreds of The income from the sale of 


t 


ndicapped persons to. useful these materials, processed at the 

Headed by a Rotarian, Wil- Workshop and displayed in the 

Hambly, Miracle Workshop four stores, has provided more 

x been a special interest of than $500,000 in wages for em- 
totary Club of Toronto, which ployees 

helped it financially partic- Take the case of Fred Allison, 
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who had his own radio-repair shop 
until his arms and legs stiffened 
with progressive arthritis. He was 
sent to the home for incurables 

But Allison, who had heard of 
the Society’s work, wanted some- 
thing to occupy his time. He found 
that work kept his muscles ac- 
tive; chances for recovery seemed 
brighter, despite that tag “incura- 
ble.” Today Allison is head man 
in the radio department of Mira- 
cle Workshop and is teaching oth- 
er handicapped young men to help 
themselves 

Not all Workshop workers are 
men. Five years ago a _ handi- 
capped girl named Evelyn left her 
village in northern Ontario for To- 
ronto. A friend took her straight 
to the Society for Crippled Civil- 
ians. Within minutes she was em- 
ployed in the sewing room 

In a few months Evelyn began 
taking courses in night 
When the business-machines de- 


school 


Mrs. Betty Morris and son Garry. 


EDecvs DOWN Bay Street and 
you may or may not notice the new 
house at number 2500. Nothing about 
it especially sets it apart from- the 
many other bright small homes that 
have popped up throughout Bakers- 
field, California. Nothing about it 
tells you that here is far more than a 
house—that here is a kind of monu- 
ment to courage. Betty Morris lives 
here. 

Betty Morris? The name didn’t 
ring any bells in Bakersfield itself for 
a long time. But now? Well, listen 
to the story from the beginning. It 
was Christmas time in 1947. Busy 


partment of Miracle Workshop 
was started, she was put in charge. 
Today she can teach others how 
to operate a comptometer, addres- 
sograph or a typewriter. Recently 
she became the bride of Fred Alli- 
son, the Workshop’s radio expert. 

About 450 handicapped shut-ins 
in Toronto work for the home- 
bound department of the Work- 
shop. . The Society’s other em- 
ployees are kept busy taking con- 
tracts and distributing the work 
to these shut-ins. In one month 
alone, 663,000 tags were received 
for stringing, attaching barbs, and 
the like 

The 80 wheel chairs owned by 
the Society are loaned free to 
needy cripples. This Workshop 
service is supplemented by the 
Rotary Club of Toronto. Aware 
of the problems of handicapped 
persons, Rotarians have spon- 
sored the Orthopedic Recreational 
Center for handicapped young 


adults from 16 to 26. A Rotary 
ambulance and a fleet of Rotary 
wheel chairs are in constant use. 
As old chairs wear out, Rotarians 
replace them with modern alumi- 
num ones that are easier to ma- 
neuver. 

But the Society and its support- 
ers realize that a crutch, a cane, 
or a wheel chair is not the only 
indication of a handicapped per- 
son. Employed in the Workshop 
are people who seem completely 
well. Some of these people are 
epileptics, at any moment subject 
to fall with a seizure that might 
cause serious injury. Another 
worker is a young man whose 
brain injury bars him from other 
work. 

For all these people Canada’s 
Miracle Workshop supplies the 
means for self-support, and a feel- 
ing of independence that no 
amount of public charity could 
provide 


House with a Song in Its Heart 


IT’S A COTTAGE IN CALIFORNIA: 


ROTARIANS BUILT IT FOR A PLUCKY MOTHER 


a > 
The $15,000 gift-furnished home 


young housewife Mrs. Betty Morris 
was making the holidays gay for her 
three tots and awaiting a fourth— 
when polio struck, leaving her para- 
lyzed from the waist down. Sole 
breadwinner in her little family, Mrs. 
Morris “farmed out” her children— 
even the new baby which had come 
along all right—and sold her home to 
meet medical expenses. Betty Morris 
had little left save her courage. 

Then, however, her story reached 
Bakersfield Rotarians. Learning that 
her one distinct asset was a fine but 
little-trained mezzo-soprano voice, 
they gave her a piano, helped her win 
a musical scholarship, later arranged 
for her to study with famed opera 
singer Richard Bonelli. Soon she was 
singing with the Pasadena Symphony, 
and thrilling radio listeners. Soon 
other music students sought her out 
to give them special lessons. 

Of course she’d sung at Rotary and 
it was not long after the fellows had 
named Betty Morris “the sweetheart 
of Bakersfield Rotary” that some- 


thing special happened. It involved 
a lot of check books, contractors, 
lumber, and workingmen—and it re- 
sulted in the little house out on Bay 
Street—a $15,000 furnished home 
with easy ramps, wide doors, and 
special fixtures that make rolling a 
wheel chair easy as pie. Here Betty 
and her little brood are together 
again, and for good. 

And, oh, yes—a wire leads direct 
from the little house to a radio sta- 
tion which, several times a week, 
“airs” a clear soprano voice that sings 
of faith and friendliness. 


Under one roof at last are Garry, 
Charles, Jane, John—and dog Nick. 
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Now booming industrially, 


at as turning its wealth 


into better ways of living. 


By Gabriel Gonzalez-Videla 


I N CHILE live nearly 6 million 
people—and, like citizens of the 
United States, we are a mixture 
of many nationalities. Scottish, 
English, German, and Swiss names 
identify many of our prominent 
families and individuals. Ber- 
nardo O'Higgins, our great hero 
who liberated. Chile from Spain, 
was the son of an Irishman. 

This mixture of bloods has 
brought to Chile tolerance, love 
of freedom, and an energetic re- 
sourcefulness. So it should sur- 
prise no one that my people have 
been studying techniques and 
methods that have proved so suc- 
cessful in promoting living stand- 
ards in the United States. 

Ten years ago we launched a 
comprehensive program designed 
to stabilize and to enrich our 


President of Chile 


economy. The results have raised 
even our most optimistic hopes; 
today Chile is the most highly in- 
dustrialized country in South 
America. 

In copper production we rank | 
second only to the United States 
One American company in Chile 
draws its ore from the largest sin- 
gle copper deposit in the world. 
The development of Chile’s cop- 
per deposits, some of them 9,000 
feet above sea level in the Andes 
Mountains, constitutes one of the 
great industrial sagas of all time. 
Roads, railroads, and pipe lines had 
to be built. Heavy 
mining equipment 
had to be hauled up 
precipitous slopes. 

But, with North 
American capital @eouuss 


BIATERNATIONAL 


From the stark, rainless “Valley of the Moon,” Chilean nitrates roll out to supply world markets. 
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and technical knowledge and Chi- 
lean brawn, brains, and ingenu- 
ity, the job was done.  Chile’s 
copper-mining industry is today 
one of the best managed and best 
equipped in the world. It fur- 
nishes 70 percent of Chile’s U. S.- 
dollar income and is, therefore, 
of the very greatest importance to 
her economy and to the continu- 
ing development of the nation’s 
industrialization program. 

United States capital and tech- 
niques have likewise played a 
prominent part in the develop- 
ment of Chile’s nitrate deposits. 
In fact, two-thirds of the indus- 
try’s nearly 2-million-ton annual 
production of nitrate comes from 
two mechanized plants built and 
operated by U. S. capital. 

These plants also produce a 
major portion of the approximate- 
ly 2 million pounds of crude iodine 
which are extracted from the ni- 
trates. Incidentally, this output 








Flyidy over this steel mill at Concepcion, the flags of Chile and the United States are colorful 
symBols of hemispheric teamwork. The plant cost 87 million dollars supplied by the two nations. 


. 
Only now are Chile’s vast timber reserves being exploited. Modern logging methods are used. 


Santiago, the modern capital, boasts a million 


Chile’s cowboys, called huasos, show rodeo 
tricks from the big, beef-producing ranches. 
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tragic rthquake 
several Southern 

took more 

100 lives Tnder Govern- 
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and empowered to nego- 
vernment guaranteed 
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recently we had to buy 
er products abroad. The 


Snow-decked panoramas like this are tempting tourists from all parts of the world. Chille’s 
July Winters bring sportsmen for, first-rate Andean ski jumps md comfortable chalets. 





b Hipico parade handsome mounts bred in Chile’s own stables. 


population, and many earthquakeproof buildings. : 
Jockeys from Santiago's Clu 


Photos: (above, left below) Weinre ll others) Hamilton Wright 


Lavish resorts and Summer homes perch on the 
cliffs overlooking the Pacific at Vina del Mar. 





copper ingots were exported and 
the finished products were im- 
ported. This caused the depar- 
ture from Chile of much-needed 
U. S. dollars. Today we are able 
to employ those dollars for pro- 
ductive purposes within our own 
country, thanks to private manu- 
facturing concerns being aided by 
the Development Corporation. We 
now have sufficient production of 
copper wire, sheets, tubes, and 
other materials for Chilean needs 
and substantial exports. 

Another important and continu- 
ing development is in the field of 
electric power. Chile has great, 
swift-flowing rivers, fed by the 
melting snows of the Andes. Ten 
years ago the country’s coal re- 
serves, from which electric power 
was being produced, were esti- 
mated as sufficient for only an- 
other 50 years. Since then, how- 
ever, additional reserves—ample 
for all foreseeable future needs— 
have been discovered. 

But at that time, in 1939, Chile’s 
production of electric power 
through the use of coal seemed 
imperilled. Private investors did 
not feel that they could assume 
the obligations and responsibili- 
ties of needed developments, The 
Development Corporation, there- 
fore, undertook construction of 
dams and power plants on our 
swift rivers 

To date it has built five hydro- 
electric plants, and the electric- 
power output is 50 percent higher 
than in 1939 

Wherever hydroelectric 
has been made available in Chile, 
the increase in the consumption 
of electricity produced by 
plants has far exceeded the con- 
templated expansion of the pro- 
jects. Some 75 million dollars have 
been spent in these efforts 

In the case of many projects 
using hydroelectric power—in- 
dustries, for example—the Devel- 
opment Corporation assists pro- 
duction by aid to private enter- 
prise. It enters as a shareholder, 
remains during the period of ac- 
tive development, and _ retires 
after liquidating its investment 
when the business is solidly on its 
feet. The new copper-manufac- 
turing plant mentioned earlier is 
an example of this 

Petroleum—the 
that has brought 
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powel! 


these 


‘black gold” 


prosperity to 


many underprivileged regions of 
the earth—is another relatively 
new factor in Chile’s efforts to di- 
versify her economy. 

On the desolate island of Tierra 
del Fuego in the Straits of Magel- 
lan, American technicians em 
ployed by the Development Cor- 
poration brought in “wildcat 
wells” in 1947. A pipe line now 
connects the field with a new port, 
Caleta Clarencia, and crude pe- 
troleum is being exported to Uru- 
guay. A refinery will be built in 
the very near future. 

Oil reserves in Tierra del Fuego 
are estimated at 40 million barrels 
—enough to supply all of Chile’s 
petroleum needs for eight to ten 
years. But the exploration for oil 
resources has only just begun. 

Chile’s deposits of iron ore are 
enormous—and we have been ex- 
porting it for many years. We 
also have ample supplies of coal, 
an indispensable corollary in the 
manufacture of steel. But not 
until the Development Corpora- 
tion aided private enterprise was 
it possible for Chile to produce 
iron and steel in abundance. 

Our new steel plant—the sec- 
ond largest in South America—is 
located at Concepcion, one of our 
biggest cities. It was built at a 
cost of 87 million dollars. Together 
with smaller plants now operat- 
ing, it-can supply all of Chile’s 
steel needs and provide a small 
surplus for export. More than 
40 new industries have sprung up 
in and about the city of Concep- 
cién as a result of this develop- 
ment. 

Power, oil, iron, and 
these are but a few high lights. 
The people of Chile are whole- 
heartedly behind the effort and 
have invested 200 million dollars 
in the work of the Corporation. 
To this sum the Export-Import 
Bank and the World Bank have 
added 130 million dollars 

But much more remains to be 
done. Chile’s resources, extend- 


steel 


@ Since Rotary first took root in 
Chile in 1923 that country has 
proved a highly fertile field 
for new-Club organization. It 
now has 124 Rotary Clubs with 
3,352 members, and their activi- 


ties range from sponsoring 
Boys Week to acting as 
“Friends of the Schools.” 


ing along a 2,;800-mile coastline, 
the longest in the world, challenge 
the enterprise not only of our own 
people, but of outside develop- 
ment resources as well. In view of 
the long and close ties between 
our countries, and the mutual 
objectives that bind us even closer 
in these troubled times, we shall 
be glad to welcome collaboration 
with the people of North America 
in all fields of enlightened human 
endeavors. 

My visit to the United States 
last Spring was not the first. On 
trips between Paris and Santiago 
during World War II, I had taken 
occasion to stop off in New York 
and Washington. But my first per- 
sonal impressions of the U. S 
were overwhelmed by the obser- 
vations of my visit last April. 

I am convinced that with the 
leadership of the United States 
and the loyal collaboration of her 
sister American republics, and the 
democratic members of the United 
Nations, the freedom-loving coun- 
tries of the world have it within 
their power to restore to the 
world’s peoples the opportunities 
for spiritual growth and develop- 
ment which have in so many lands 
been blighted and denied. 

All that we hold most dear in 
Chile is predicated on the dignity 
and worth of the individual, on 
his right to choose a way of life 
and method of livelihood that is 
pleasing to him, on his ability to 
create and achieve according to 
his capacities. Freedom of the 
prvss, freedom of speech, and free- 
dom of assembly are nowhere 
more jealously guarded than in 
Chile. Until we discovered, not 
many years ago, that the Com- 
munist party in Chile was an in- 
strument of world communism, 
that party had legal recognition 
in Chile and held seats in the 
Chilean Cabinet. Today it is 
barred from participation in Gov- 
ernment. 

But good intent and parliamen- 
tary effort are not enough. They 
must be backed up by power 
the source of which lies in a pro- 
ductive industry and an improv- 
ing standard of living for the peo- 
ple. Thus the decade of indus- 
trial progress in Chile takes on 
significance in the task of securing 
human freedoms throughout the 
world. 
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Mu AZINES are oddly like 


nen sometime A good many 
lie in infancy (of printer’s colic) 
Those that outlive the terrible 
irst year grow tough. Then, in 
idolescence, they grow “cocky’ 
nd show off. They know all the 
iswers but none of the ques- 
ys. Then more pass from this 
irthly scene. A rare few carry 
on until, around 40, they grow 
se and begin to see what it’s all 
Then they are ready to 

reat Life 
his brings us to THE Ro- 


Let those who lived through its 
10 years tell vou how the voy 
older—how many inches 
pounds he added from birth- 
lav to birthday Let the dream- 
rs tell you about the dazzling 
opportunities that lie before him 
For me, I prefer to tell about the 
School of Hard Knocks from which 
7 ROTARIAN got its masier’s de 
1 cum laude I'm the 
public-relations counsel for 
hool I've watched hun- 
mer and scores of maga- 
yw themselves up in it 
t characters turn their 
nto opportunities. The 
find every opportunity 
) trouble and shrink from 
iverage man settles for 
n the dollar. So does 

ve magazine 
Magazine, Mr. Rotarian, 
makings of greatness. 
orld into which THE Ro- 
rARIAN Was born 40 years ago un- 
folded magnificent opportunities, 
but it also overwhelmed all man- 
kind with troubles which had 
been brewing; for a thousand gen- 
erations. The brightest opportu- 
nity was the chance 
to make the world 
safe and comfortabie 
for all free men who 
wanted to live their 
lives with a decent 
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By WALTER B. PITKIN 


The Rotarian is 40 years old this month . . . and the 
who gave that age world fame in the '30s with his book 
about it looks at Rotary’s official publication—its - 
tunities past and to come. When Clubs in many 

the birthday during “The Rotarian Week” in January, 
Spanish and French editions will also be round the cake. 
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regard for the rights of other free 
men. The darkest was the 
sprouting of a crop of power-mad 
conscienceless characters who, if 
they could rule the world, 
could go a long way toward ruin 
ing it—and did. I'll back 
to them later 


IRST let’s stop right here and 


take a look 
when, that 
1911, the first pages of a new little 
“sheet” called THE NATIONAL Ro- 
TARIAN started flu 
press in Chicago 

Big jovial Willian 
was in the 
George V was 
throne. A fine roun 
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evil 


not 
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it things as they 
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spectively, of our ladies a 
Central American jungle engi- 
neers were running concrete on a 
big gamble called the Panama 
Canal. Across the Pacific in Chi- 
na great old Sun Yat-sen was win- 
ning his revolution and threaten- 
ing Asia with freedom! Yes, My 
Dear Nostalgic Reader, the world 
seemed in pretty fair shape that 
week four decades back when the 
3,000 Rotarians of the sat 
down to read what their Founder, 
Paul P. Harris, had to say 
“toleration” in the first 
their new “official organ 

But “seemed” was right 3ack- 
stage, the plot for World War I 
was hatching fast, and far from 
his Czar’s reach a fellow named 
Lenin was putting together a 
manual for his Bolsheviks. While 
Paul Harris writing to his 
early disciples that this Rotary 
thing they’d started could, if well 
directed, become a 
instrumentality” of great 
a lot of men in a lot of places 
were studying the “art” of setting 
neighbor against neighbor, plant- 
ing fears and suspicions, selling 
the Big Lie, promising everything 
and delivering nothing—so that 
finally when you've bled every- 


world 


about 


copy ol 


was 


“humanizing 
power, 
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body white, you step right in and 
take over 

Now what in the world had all 
this to do with the little organiza- 
tional Magazine that, in greater 
numbers each month, winged 
from Chicago to more and more 
corners of the earth? Well, Mr 
Latter-Day Rotarian, I think I 
could make a good case for the 
claim that right from the start 
your Magazine has been at war 
with that kind of cynical nihilism 
I think I could show that all these 
busy as the “book”’ has at 
times been with “news from the 
Clubs,” “Convention sidelights,” 
and full-length studies of “Rotary 
cities,” your Magazine has been 
fighting a fight for decency and 
against everything that weakens 
it, a fight for Individual Man and 
everything that would 
tear him down 

“l Rotary] could not 
origin in despotism,” 
voice in THE ROTARIAN, as World 
War | on. “Rotary is the 
20th Century leveller of caste, de- 
siroyer of hypocrisy the lov- 
er of things genuine the ally 
of truth and righteousness.” A 
year or so later, with the Russian 
revolution a fact just accom- 
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plished, one of Rotary’s Past Pres- 
idents asked, “Is the World Turn- 
ing in an article by 
that title, and he concluded that 
it wasn’t and wouldn't “so long 
hearts of men still glow 


Socialist?” 


as the 
with our present sacrifice for the 
tandards of the Master of Men.” 
Came then the hiatus between 
great wars, and in the 
it the Boom and Bust— 


the two 
middle of 
a voice cautioning readers of 
Magazine before the debacle 
to strive 
not the 


businessmen ought 


he best business 


D then the threadbare ‘30s! 
early in them that your 
Editors had one of their finest 
brainstorms—the debates-of-the- 
which continue as the liv- 
feature in THE ROTARIAN to 
I once heard the story 
‘ Ne Ww 
veat down on us by the buc- 
n those days—what to do 
war debts, the farm 
disarmament, t 

of Nations, colle 
and so on and on 


month 
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Four decades—crowded with two world wars and a world depression between 
them—spread out in panorama in these pages from past issues of The Rotarian. 
. .. The single page shown farthest left is the first page of the first issue 
of The Rotarian—the word “National” indicating it as the publication of 
the National Association of Rotary Clubs which had just been established. 


two Rotarians in different cities 
sat down and wrote your Editors 
about it. Equally earnest and 
equally sincere, one said, “Rotar- 
ians ought to get behind that bill 
and boost it.” The other said, 
“Rotarians ought to get out and 
help kill that bill off.” 

That was it. The 
full of issues that 
lives of the active, community- 
leading Rotarians of the world. 
Those issues needed airing. On 
any given one of them, however, 
even among Rotarians them- 
selves, there would be more than 
one point of view. So out 
and get the best spokesman for 
each side and let them “go to it,” 
but fairly and objectively, in the 
Rotarians’ own Maga- 
zine. The idea clicked from the 
start and ina notable for 
its distinguisted contributors 
from around the world your Mag- 
azine has presented debates on 
everything from “How to control 
liquor sales” to “How to control 
atomic energy.” 


world was 


bore on the 


go 


pages of 


series 


The Marshall Plan 
scope Today 


Distinguished contributors? It 
is a tribute to you, Mr. Rotarian, 
and to your Rotary that men and 
women like Mohandas K. Gandhi, 
Albert Einstein, Thomas Mann, 
Pearl Buck, Trygve Lie, and Hen- 
ry Ford should want to lay their 
views before you in your Maga- 
zine. But it is also a tribute to 
your editorial boys, I suspect, that 
people like these and your Maga 
zine were brought together. At 
any rate you had a Briton named 
Churchill asking in your pages 
back in November, 1939—before 
he became First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty—whether this aviation 
business was man’s bane or boon 
And saying, in a terribly accurate 
prophecy: “Let the statesmen be 
bold and active. .. . Let them not 
sink into shortsighted selfishness 
Now is the time to make it plain 
te all men that the system- 
atic and deliberate butchery of 
noncombatants by air bombing 
will bring reprisals and the retri- 
bution of overwhelming force.” 

More recently—a month or two 








Here’s How 
It All Began 


NOTES ON THE BIRTH 
OF THE ROTARIAN 


‘R 

OTARY ought to 

some kind of publication.” 
said many of the 60 early Rotar- 
ians who gathered in Chicago in 
the Summer of 1910 to set up a 
National Association of Rotary 
Clubs—which then numbered 16. 

But other delegates demurred. 
To them it seemed an unwonted 
cession of Club sovereignty. Up- 
shot of it was that the new or- 
ganization instructed its Secre- 
tary merely to distribute litera- 
ture. 

Toward the end of the year, 
however, Paul Harris, who'd 
started the first Club in Chicago 
in 1905, turned out a “paper” he 
titled Rational Rotarianism. It 
was a serious analysis of this 
young and booming Rotary, and 
Paul wanted all Rotarians to see 
it. “Can we mimeograph it, 
Ches?” he asked Chesley R. 
Perry, who'd taken on the Na- 
tional Secretaryship on a spare- 
time basis. “No funds,” was the 
answer. 

But then Ches had an idea. He 
was not authorized to start a 
publication, but neither was he 
forbidden to. So, soon thereafter 
he was knocking on the doors of 
Chicago Rotarians with a “dum- 
my” of a little 12-page newspa- 
per in his hands. It was titled 
The National Rotarian; it led off 
with Paul's article; it contained 
many Club news items. Could 
the fellows come in with an ad? 
They could and did—and so did 
Rotarians in other cities. 
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wa, if here isn't THE NATION- 
AL ROTARIAN—L thought it never 
was coming out—and in a oew dress 
—magazine style and size; well, 
well!” 

I trust that many will be pleasur- 
ably surprised with this first issue of 
the second volume of the Rotary peri- 
odical. It has been a hard matter to 
get the magazine started in its new 


formz-or at leagy for the Editor to 


First Editor Ches Perry (top) at 
his desk in “the early days’; and 
masthead of Nov., 1911, issue. 








Thus one day in January, 1911, 
the small paper hit the mails— 
3,000 copies of it. Response was 
overwhelming, and half a year 
later came a second issue. The 
following August the second 
Annual Convention authorized 
publication—and voted _ the 
wholly inadequate subscription 
price of 25 cents. Four months 
later The Rotarian came out in 
magazine form and repeated in 
January, 1912—since which it 
has not missed a monthly issue. 

And that is how your Magazine 
—now going to 300,000 men in 
83 countries—got its start. 


ago—you had a fine philosopher 
named Durant analyzing for you 
just what makes men happy. This 
month, I understand, a noted edi- 
tor yclept Canham essays to inter- 
pret for you the terrible confusion 
of present events. 

I said I'd leave speculation on 
the future of your Magazine to 
the dreamers—and I will. It 
would be easy, and maybe even 
fun, to guess at how they may be 
printing THE RorarRiAN in 77 col- 
ors someday—that’s what the Mc- 
Corquodale process gives you on 
a single page, I’m told. We could 
sit around and talk for a day of 
the Great Impact television and 
three-dimensional movies are go- 
ing to have on reading habits and 
on periodicals of the morrow. 
The one sure thing is that as Ro- 
tary grows—as it waxes in the 
fight to make better men out of 
good ones—its Magazine is going 
to grow with it. Some of your 
leaders foresee 10,000 Clubs for 
Rotary by 1960. Good. Your of- 
ficial Magazine in its English, 
Spanish, and French editions will 
do a good job of telling the new 
Clubs and fellows what a good, 
friendiy, productive thing they’ve 
got into, what’s going on in their 
“Rotary world.” It will do more: 
it will roust them out of their 
comfy chairs and make them see 
as maybe they never saw before 
that the hard thorny problems of 
this world are their problems to 
be dealt with right on Main Street 
and in the polling booth. 


| HE next 40 years are easy to 


forecast, in one sense. We're 
moving into a showdown, | think, 
between two great ideologies, as 
the professors say! The mant+ 
exists-for-State idea, on the one 
hand. The State-exists-for-man, on 
the other. We may spend the 
rest of the century deciding it. 

So the Great Life dawns. The 
Magazine of Rotary will hold fast 
to its faith. It will continue to 
serve the tens of thousands of 
men in 80, 90, 100 countries who 
believe we're here to serve—even 
above self if possible. Then may- 
be someday, as Harris & Co. 
spreads and spreads, we shall en- 
joy that new free world in which, 
to use Channing Pollock’s won- 
derful remark, decency has 
become respectable. 
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How to Avoid Mental Stagnation 


THINK YOU'VE REACHED YOUR PEAK? 


MAYBE ALL YOU NEED IS A SELF-DELIVERED BOOST. 


b em and I and everybody run 


into periods of apparent stagna- 
tion when no progress is made. 
They affect our personal lives, our 
businesses, even our civilization. 
How can we break through these 
standstill ‘plateaus’? 

Paderewski hit upon the an- 
swer. At 25 he was a well-known 
concert pianist, but had the good 
sense to realize that he was 
stranded on a plateau of no prog- 
ress. So he faced his problem 
calmly. Then to the consterna- 
tion of friends he gave up his 
usual practice methods. As if he 
were starting over again, he prac- 
ticed on elementary finger exer- 
cises and scales usually assigned 
to children. But this different kind 


“The plateaus are fewer when the job is 
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of practice corrected his errors 
and enabled him to break through 
the plateau and emerge with high- 
er skill and artistry. 

Just working on a job in the 
same old routine way is not mas- 
tering it. The difference between 
a dub and an expert is often set- 
tled by their reaction to their pla- 
teaus. The dub quits trying, or 
tries frantically, but in the same 
old way. The dub wastes his emo- 
tional energy on fears that he has 
reached his ceiling. What he 
should do is to use that driving 
power to analyze his methods to 
find how to improve them. 

A plateau in learning simply 
means that we have reached the 
limit with the nhethod we are us- 


tackled audaciously.” 


MAYBE NOT. 


By Donald A. Laird 


Consulting Psychologist 


ing—and that we should adopt 
a new one. Even slight changes 
in method may help. Ask an ex- 
pert or watch others for sugges- 
tions. Be alert! 

Ideas from a sermon preached 
2,000 years ago helped the Club 
Aluminum Company off its pla- 
teau. Back in the depressed '30s 
when Herbert J. Taylor, a Chicago 
Koter.an, became its president, 
Club Aluminum was broke. It was 
half a million dollars in the red. 
Taylor concentrated teachings of 
the Sermon on the Mount into 
four simple rules which he called 
the Four-Way Test. From it he 
and his associates developed new 











AUKS LAST ROOST 


Orr the picturesque village 
of Perce, a French-speaking 
settlement in easternmost Que- 
bec, are the last two breeding 
places in North America for 
many types of seabirds which 
once flocked those coasts in mil- 
lions. 

Today Perce Rock which 
looms near the village, and 
Bonaventure Island three miles 
out to sea, are the remaining 
breeding places for gannets, 
cormorants, puffins, gulls, auks, 
murres, and other. seafowl. 
When ships approach this area, 
they may not sound their whist- 
les or fog horns for fear of 
startling birds from their eggs. 

Bonaventure Island, with its 
great cliffs of red sandstone, is 
about three miles long and 114 
miles wide. Perce Rock is an 
isolated limestone mass about 
1,500 feet long, 300 feet wide. 

Some ten families now live on 
Bonaventure Island, but back in 
1600 it was well known to fisher- 
men who sheltered there from 
the wind-driven headland of 
Perce. The birds were so nu- 
merous they were like a “fog,” 
to quote the early explorers. 
Later Bonaventure became the 
home of buccaneers. Then 
settlers came from the British 
Channel Islands. 

When the birds on the two 
tocks appeared to be losing the 
battle of slaughter about 30 
years ago, the Canadian and 
Quebec governments declared 
the nesting places sanctuaries. 
Since then bird life has made a 
major comeback. Here clouds 
of birds can be studied at close 
range, so naturalists flock to the 
island in Summer time. Even 
aerodynamic engineerg come to 
record every action of the birds 
to aid the study of aviation. 
Boatmen circle the area each 
Summer with the growing num- 
ber of visitors. 

Most studied of the birds is 
the gannet, a goose-sized white 
bird with black wing tips and 
comic lines about its eyes re- 
sembling spectacles. Perce Rock 
is mainly inhabited by double- 
crested cormorants. 

Though birds are not the 
hereditary friends of fishermen, 
the people of the coast would 
miss these birds should they 
vanish. The wailing and croon- 
ing are noises as welcome as the 
surge of the sea upon the shore 

—James Montagnes 








personnel and sales methods that 
brought their company out of the 
red.* 

It was the scientific method that 
led the Western world out of the 
plateau we call the Middle Ages. 
For a more modern and specific 
example of new and fruitful meth- 
ods of lifting civilization to new 
heights, take the automobile, air- 
plane, or radio, which have facili- 
tated transportation and commu- 
nication. Consider the possibili- 
ties of the United Nations as a 
new method for living and work- 
ing together. Or Rotary itself 
could be cited. 

Rotary’s emphasis upon “He 
Profits Most Who Serves Best” 
has helped many businessmen to 
break through plateaus created by 
“the public be damned” thinking. 
Fellowship among business and 
professional men at weekly lunch- 
eons was something new when Ro- 
tary started 45 years ago. Today 
it is a proved method for breaking 
deadlocks between community fac- 
tions. It is also effective in break- 
ing through age-old plateaus in 
human relations. Rotary Clubs 
flourish at such world crossroads 
as Jerusalem and Singapore. A 
new twist was added to the an- 
cient brotherhood-of-man concept 
when Rotary became internation- 
al 

Once the new method is deter- 
mined, then the rule is keep on 


to avoid slumping backward from 


a plateau. As Paderewski com- 
mented: “If I miss one day’s prac- 
tice, I notice it. If I miss two 
days’, the critics notice it. If I 
miss three days’, the public no- 
tices it.” 

Analyze any of the examples 
I've cited —or your own and 
you'll have this formula for break- 
ing through a standstill plateau: 

1. Keep encouraged 

2. Analyze for better methods 

3. Keep on keeping on 

The rate at which we progress 


depends upon the size of the 
chunk we bite off. The bigger the 
bite, the speedier the learning. 
When first learning typewriting, 
for instance, the words are spelled 


> Four-Way Test: (1) Is it the truth? 

t fair to all concerned? (3) Will it 
build goodwill and better friendships? (4) 
Will it be beneficial to all concerned. © by 
Herbert J. Taylor. For an account of an 
other application of the Four-Way Test 
see The Four-Way Test, by The Scratchpad 
Man, THE Rotarian for November, 1950 


out letter by letter and finger by 
finger. This puts a ceiling on 
speed, and within a few weeks a 
plateau of no progress is reached. 
As the serious learner keeps on 
practicing on this level, he gradu- 
ally begins to type words as a unit, 
not as single letters. The more 
frequently used words become 
typing units first: “t-h-e” becomes 
“the,” ‘“a-n-d” becomes “and.” It 
is not greater finger speed but 
working with larger units that 
leaves the plateau behind. 

Winston Churchill learned this 
lesson when, nearing 50, he de- 
cided to learn oil painting. He set 
up his equipment before a country 
scene, and timidly began to paint a 
landscape. He cautiously mixed a 
little blue paint and delicately ap- 
plied it to a section of the canvas 
the size of your fingernail. Then 
he hesitated, wondering what to 
do next. 

“Why are you hesitating?” It 
was the voice of Lady Hazel La- 
very, beautiful Chicago girl who 
was the wife of Sir John Lavery, 
the Irish portrait painter, and an 
artist in her own right. She seized 
his paints and pushed out a big 
gob of blue, took his largest brush 
and splashed the paint right and 
left across the virgin canvas. 

“Do the whole thing in the 
rough,” she explained, “then fill 
in the details later.” 


C nurcui had started to 


teach himself to paint by the 
“Cautious Cuthbert” method, fin- 
ishing one small area before go- 
ing to the next. The vivacious girl 
demonstrated the better “Auda- 
cious Augustine’ method: start 
vigorously, with the whole as the 
objective, polishing and touching 
up later. It holds for all varieties 
of learning by individuals or by 
groups. 

Jump right in. Don't fritter 
away practice on one small part of 
a job to get that well in hand be- 
fore tackling another part. Tackle 
the whole thing, not pieces. 

The plateaus are fewer when 
the job is tackled audaciously as 
a whole. This is easily under- 
stood, because each additional part 
of the job interferes with what 
has been learned about the pre- 
vious part. There is always a 
slump when a new part is tacked 
onto an older one. 
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“Churchill had started to teach himself to 
paint by the ‘Cautious Cuthbert’ method.” 


This is interestingly shown by 
a Chinese graduate student who 
learned English grammar and 
spelling fairly well. Then she got 
methodically 
learned the touch system. But 
there was an interference between 
her new-English habits and her 
new-typewriting habits, so that 
English 
poor during the first few months 
she used the typewriter for compo- 
sitions and correspondence. Writ- 
ing English in longhand was dif- 
ferent from writing it by the touch 


a typewriter and 


her once-good became 


system. Many new cooérdinations 
and timings had to be learned 
when the two new things were 
combined 

There is a difference between 
doing a task as a sequence and 
doing it as a whole. Learning to 
drive an automobile in a dummy 
car in a classroom has to be 
learned over again as soon as one 
is in a real car in real traffic. Most 
such “make believe” practice on 
parts of a job is inefficient except 
for the feeling of confidence one 
may get. Vocational-counselling 
tests which try to be a miniature 
of the occupation—-dummy or 
make-believe style—are likewise 
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the least trustworthy type of test. 

Learning public speaking is an- 
other good example of the value 
of learning the job as it is, as a 
real thing, not as make-believe 
parts. You can practice in the sol- 
itude of your room, or shout a 
speech into the woods. But when 
you face, say, a Rotary Club, it is 
a different situation and the soli- 
tary practice gives scant help. 

The Shaw boy learned public 
speaking a better way, after a poor 
start in life. His father was an 
amiable drunkard, and the son 
had to quit school to go to work 
when he was 15. The spirited boy 
was not much use checking rentals 
in the real-estate office—he pre- 
ferred to organize quartettes when 
the boss was out. One foggy eve- 
ning he visited a debating society, 
grew excited about the debate, 
and jumped to his feet to say 
something, but made a tongue-tied 
fool of himself. In his shame he 
resolved to learn to speak in pub- 
lic, not by going into the woods, 
but by practicing at every public 
meeting where he could wedge 
himself into the arguments. That 
is how the late George Bernard 
Shaw became a_ ,world-known 
speaker—by actually speaking. 

Consider selling. To practice 
knocking on doors and opening 
and shutting the display case 
doesn’t help much. Instead, prac- 
tice the entire sequence on your 
friends, on imaginary housewives, 
then on actual prospects. You 
likely will not sell the first few 
prospects, but you will have the 
best kind of practice by going 
through the job as a real job 

Experiments on the transfer of 
training from one job to another 
also show the importance of prac- 
ticing the real job in toto. 

In most jobs, there is not much 
transfer. When the stenographer 
becomes a private secretary, her 
skill in typing and shorthand will 
be transferred to the new work, 
but she has a hundred and more 
additional tasks to master. (The 
average secretary does more than 
700 different things in the course 
of a few weeks.) 

My wife had humored me about 
transfer of training, as something 
of interest only to psychologists— 
until she put on her first pair of 
roller skates. As a New Eng- 
lander, she had used ice skates 


almost before she had shoes. And 
weren't roller skates skates, too? 
Same thing, so of course she could 
roller skate! But three times in 
the first three minutes, the roller 
skates were on the ceiling and she 
was on the floor. 

Gravity and the rollers having 
demonstrated the lack of transfer 
of training, she jumped in auda- 
ciously to learn the new skill of 
gliding on rollers. 

That's the lesson all of us should 
learn. And it applies wherever 
old techniques no longer suffice— 
in the home, business, or broader 
levels of living. We shall have 
fewer plateaus im our learning if 
we do not dillydally with small 
bits. Of course we should give 
the difficult bits a little extra prac- 
tice — those multiplication tables 
of 7 and 9, for example. But let's 
think big. That’s essential if we 
are to avoid mental stagnation. 

A plateau in progress should be 
a rest station where we learn how 
to break through the ceiling. It 
should not be the top of a greased 
skid! 


“.. . the late George Bernard Shaw became a 
world-known speaker—by actually speaking.” 





ORTH KOREAN Communist 
N troops began their strike 

across the 38th parallel for 
Seoul shortly before midnight 
Sunday, June 25, 1950. Far back 
of the lines, monitors kept their 
electronic ears alerted to hear 
how the world would take it 

At 8 o'clock that same Sunday 
morning, 16 hours before the at- 
tack was launched, American 
newscasters flung their bulletins 
on the air. At noon, 12 hours be- 
fore a single slug whined in East- 
ern Asia, the broadcasts were full 
of it. All this was heard in Asia 
well before midnight June 25, 
1950, the hour the onslaught be- 
gan. How come? 

It was the old, old puzzle. Every 
time something happens to focus 
attention on the Pacific, a joker 
four centuries old trots out his 
ancient bag of tricks to start 
ple head-scratching anew. His lair 
is the 180th meridian west of 
Greenwich and it divides the Pa- 
cific Ocean from pole to pole 
Right down the middle. They call 
him the International Date Line 

Formerly a vague wrist-watch 
adjustment as often as not for- 
gotten by tourists crossing the 
Pacific, the old boy’ 
jumped into the lin 
World War II and 
much stayed there si 
tember 1, 1945, 
ple in the Uni 
Japan’s surre 
the deck of 
souri, anchoret 
What they act 
was an event that took place 
September 2, 1945, and has been 
so set down in the history books 
They heard today 
broadcasting tomorrow! 

Pleased with his return to prom- 
inence, the Date Line followed up 
this confusion by playing a more 
generous prank a month later. On 
his way home from Okinawa, a 
war-weary young officer aboard 
the battleship New York had the 
odd experience of celebrating his 
birthday twice in a row as his ship 
crossed the Line heading east 


voices that were 


Earlier i I var this geo- 
] 


graphical pixie had pulled that 
trick in reverse on a seaman from 
Tennessee. His westbound ship 
crossing the Date Line at mid- 
night on the day before his birth- 
day, dropped that important date 


completely from its log. The sea- 
man felt bound to obtain from his 
commanding officer documentary 
proof that he had really become 18 
years of age, log and Date Line to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

A year after the Tokyo Bay 
act, the Line seized more glory. 
While most people from Hawaii 
to Europe listened to the explo- 
sion of the atomic bomb on Bikini 
atoll on June 30, 1946, they heard 
that event come, symbolically, 
right out of the future—on July 1. 

Before war came the Dollar 
Line ships, which travel only 
westward on_ round-the-world 
cruises, had a skipper named 
George Cullen who swore the Date 
Line had robbed him of 37 days 
of his life. Those days were gone 
forever, he mourned, because Dol- 
lar would never let him cross the 
Line eastward to regain them. 

For, besides being a trickster, 
the Date Line is two faced. People 
crossing it westward lose a day, 
but those headed east must gain 
one! A prize in any stamp collec- 
tion, for example, is one of the air- 
mail covers sent from Noumea, 
New Caledonia, on July 21 and 
postmarked as arriving at Canton 
Island, 1,700 miles east across the 
Line, on July 20! 


Oxe of the best “gags” the Date 


Line-ever pulled came early in the 
war. Radio audiences in the States 
began to worry about their hear- 
ing when they got news flashes 
that American bombers had left 
their bases on the evening of June 
26, sbaerwe Wake Island June 28, 
and returned to roost June 27. The 
old joker really went into stitches 
over that one. All that had ac- 
tually happened, of course, was 
that the bombers had crossed and 
recrossed the Date Line. 

The secret of all this Date Line 
double-talk is really very simple: 
the day must begin somewhere. 
Time must have a start. 

All nations have agreed that 
that starting point shall be on the 
180th meridian, halfway around 
the world from the meridian of 
Greenwich, England. Day can’t 
begin at Greenwich because that 
meridian passes through too much 
inhabited territory and too many 
people would be confused by hav- 
ing Monday start up in their 
kitchen while it was still Saturday 
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night in the parlor. The 180th 
meridian, bent to keep the Aleu- 
tians east of it and New Zealand 
and the Tonga group west, passes 
through no land or island, con- 
fuses nobody as it mysteriously 
bowls a new day across the earth. 

The need for a Date Line, 
formally established among all 
nations by the International Me- 
ridian Conference in 1884 in 
Washington, D. C., didn’t occur to 
man until some 400 years ago. 
Pefore then, exploration hadn't 
begun to catch up with science. 
But when the first cirecumnaviga- 
tors of the globe began returning 
home on, say, Wednesday, only 
to be told by the home fo!\~ that 
it was Thursday as far us they 
were concerned, a lot of venerable 
brow-knitting took place, the puz- 
zle was solved, and ultimately the 
International Date Line was born. 

The Line doesn’t follow a 
straight Pole-to-Pole course along 
the 180th meridian. It weaves and 
staggers, but all in the interest of 
order. Near the top it swerves 
east from the Arctic to the Bering 
Strait. Incidentally, Rotarians in 
Nome, Alaska, could almost ice 
skate to the Date Line. 


Ten, to keep the Aleutian Is- 
lands in the same day as Alaska, 


the Line goes west again. Then 
it returns to the 180th meridian, 
until it is south of the equator; 
again it jogs east. 

By this meandering the Line 
adds a new twist to the famous 
Rotary fact that “every minute of 
every day a Rotary Club is meet- 
ing.” According to Rotary’s Of- 
ficial Directory, Thursday is meet- 
ing day for Clubs in Wahiawa, 
Hawaii, and Dunedin, New Zea- 
land. Yet Dunedin Rotarians have 
eaten, returned to work, slept, and 
started a new day before the Wa- 
hiawans have begun their pro- 
gram. Instead of merely “every 
minute of every day,” Rotarians 
meet on “two different days at 
once.” 

The catch is that when you 
travel west, you are with the sun 
for that much longer each day, 
and you have that much more day. 
On a round-the-world trip that ex- 
tra daily hour for every 15 degrees 
of longitude travelled adds up to 
one full extra day (24 times 15 
equals 360, or once around the 


globe). Unless you deliberately 
lose a day at the Date Line (jump 
your clock and calendar ahead 24 
hours), you arrive back home one 
day behind the solid citizens 
who’ve been living the usual 24- 
hour day while you were out en- 
joying 25-hour days or longer. 

Circumnavigating the globe 
eastward, your day is shorter by 
an hour or so and you must add a 
day at the Date Line or observe 
the same day twice in order to 
tally with the calendar on arriving 
home. 

Only recently did Rear Admiral 
J. E. Pallsbury, of the U. S. Navy, 
discover while comparing the log- 
books of the American Wilkes an] 
the Frenchman d’Urville, the an- 
swer to a century-old dispute be- 
tween the two countries as to 
which had first discovered land at 
the South Pole. Both explorers 
had crossed the Date Line, but 
only Wilkes had dropped the 14th 
of November, 1839. So while Wil- 
kes landed on Antarctica on the 
morning of January 19, 1840, the 
Frenchman, according to his er- 
roneous reckoning, had already 
landed there at noon of the day 
before. For more than 100 years 
the Date Line cackled over that 
one. 

Tricks played by the Line have 
been penitently innocent ever 
since its one disgraceful lapse— 
the only blot on its record of serv- 
ice to mankind. In 1884, when the 
Line was first plotted, it crossed a 
sugar plantation in Fiji. The 
planter worked lis acres with in- 
dentured laborers. Slaves, that is. 

Missionaries had worked hard 
to make sure all workers got Sun- 
day off. The planter, feeling 
cheated out of a day’s work, seized 
the Date Line to trick missionaries 
and slaves alike. As soon as it fell 
legally across his plantation, he 
began working his labor east of 
the Line on Saturday, then march- 
ing them over next morning, to 
the west, where it was Monday. 

The missionaries, seeing labor 
done out of its day of rest, at once 
complained to the International 
Meridian Conference. As part of 
its punishment for 
abetting the greed of 
the planter, the Date 
Line is bent today to 
avoid the Fiji Is- 
lands. 





service as a basis of worthy enterprise, and, 
in particular, to encourage and foster: 
(1) The development of acquaintance News Notes from 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 
as an opportunity for service. 
(2) High ethical standards in business 
and professions, the recognition of the With the first month of the 


worthiness of all useful occupations, and . : 

the dignifying by each Rotarian of his oc- calendar year come important events in Rotary Inter- 

cupation as an opportunity to serve society. national. On the 20th, in Rotary's Central Office 
(3) The application of the ideal of serv- in Chicago, the Nominating Committee for President 


ice by every Rotarian to his personal, busi- ; : : 
ness, and community life. in 1951-52 convenes to make its selection. ... On 


(4) aanenanedl 0 Worestiond the 22d, in the same place, the Board of Directors 

understanding, goodwill, and peace throug : : : 

6 weld Mloetiin of badness end preles- of Rotary International begins its regular January 

sional men united in the ideal of service. meeting. To its deliberations are scheduled to come 
the 14 men from eight lands who compose this ad- 


ministrative body. 


cal 
THE OBJECTS OF ROTARY Cd 
To encourage and foster the ideal of 


The Rotarian who will preside over the Board's January meeting— 
President Arthur Lagueux—returned to his office in Chicago at press time after 
completing a Rotary tour in Europe that took him to France (see page 7), Monaco, 
Algeria, Morocco, and Tunisia. While in Tunis, President Lagueux received the title 
"Grand Officier de 1'Ordre du Nichan Iftikhar." 


Initial mailing of forms for accredited delegates or 
proxies to Rotary's 1951 Convention in Atlantic City, N. J., is underway from the 
Central Office. Dates of the annual meeting—which{this year is open to all Ro- 
tarians, their families, and guests—are May 27-31. 


Announced for early distribution to Rotary Clubs was a new edition 
of the "Manual of Procedure"——a compilation of policies and procedures which inter- 


pret or supplement the fundamental rules of Rotary. Revised biennially, the 
"Manual" also contains the RI Constitution and By-Laws, the Standard Club Constitu- 


tion, and the recommended Club By-Laws. 


With demand for the Four-—Way Test desk plaques continuing at 
high level, Clubs were recently advised that stocks at the Central Office have been 
temporarily depleted. New shipments from manufacturer were on the way, with a new 
scale of prices geared to increased production costs: one to nine, 45 cents each; 
10 to 49, 40 cents; 50 to 99, 37 cents each; 100 or more, 34 cents each. 


By Presidential appointment, Georg Beurle, of Linz, Austria, 
will serve as Administrative Advisor for Rotary International in Austria until the 
end of the present Rotary year. He is a member of Rotary's Eiropean, North African, 
and Eastern Mediterranean Advisory Committee. 


1951 Convention Committee = > «a Chicago 
Executive Committee . 18 to finish. .Chicago 
Nominating Committee for President Jan. 2 Chicago 
Board of Directors eke Jan. Chicago 
Rotary Foundation Fellowships Committee. .Jan. Chicago 


For this Magazine, January marks the 40th year of publication 
and Clubs in many parts of the world will observe the anniversary during "'The 
Rotarian' Week" this month. For some program ideas on the anniversary, a "kit" is 
available for the asking at the Magazine Office. For more about the birthday, see 
page 25. 


On November 27 there were 7,187 Rotary Clubs and an esti- 
mated 342,000 Rotarians. New and readmitted Clubs since July 1 totalled 80. 
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TUCKED AWAY IN A PENNSYLVANIA CITY, 
V V HENCE came “the corner drugstore’”’ 


cry THIS EARLY U. S. DRUGSTORE DOES BUSINESS AMONG 
Where began this uniquely American institu- 

tion that purveys salads and softballs as well TRAPPINGS 200 YEARS OLD. 
ulfonamides? Social historians, tracing the 
of this neighborhood meeting place, 
eed end their search at the door of the 
old apothecary shop pictured here—in Bethle- 

Pennsylvania 
Opened in 1743—when a lad named George 
ngton was only 11—it is acclaimed “the 
st drugstore in the U.S.A.” Owners, as they 
ve come and gone, have changed its face but 
ive preserved its original furnace, balances, 


herb mills, and other pharmaceutical tools. 
To the 


many Rotarian druggists and to the 

history-minded Rotarians who will be at- 

Rotary’s 1951 Convention in Atlantic 

New Jersey, May 27-31 just this word: 
thlehem is practically on your way! 


The old apothecary’s oven has sat right here nearly 200 years. 


Photos: Pickow from Three Lions 


The modern hal} 
of the oldest 
drugstore faces 
the street with 
a new facade. 


Two centuries 
ago, men used 
this wheel-pow- 
ered mill for 
grinding herbs. 
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This old chemical balance was recent- This is an old type of pill roller. 
ly unearthed when the store was re- The “paste” was laid between the saw- 
built. Though it lacks the precision teeth of the cutters. The box with 
of newer models, it can still be used. hinged lid helped to sugar-coat pills. 


These hand-blown bottles, unlike newer ones, sound musical notes when struck. 


va 
a) 


i” f » 
aii ae 


Physicians in the 18th Century carried 
their drugs with them in pill cases like 
this, because drugstores were far apart. 
Drug labels were written on bottle corks. 


Resembling strange baskets, these spindles of 
old prescriptions hang along the shop's wall. 
The oldest remedies, on yellowing sheets, are 
written in the script of “Pennsylvania Dutch.” 


One quaint old 
tradition sur- 
vives: modern 
prescriptions are 
filed the same 
way, on extra- 
long spindles. 
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PRESENTED BY HILTON IRA JONES. PH.D. 


@ Magnetic Latch. A small but powerful 
permanent magnet on the cupboard 
a special steel plate on the cup 
permanent 
when you 


m closed—even if the 


jamb, 


board door, and a fast and 


worker 10ld doors closed 


doors 
warp or sag. There is noshing to get 
( 


f order, and the magnet holds when 
wnt it to hold, but the 


nen you want it to open 


loor opens 


Want an attractive seascape 


home? 


@ Murals. 
no difference if your normal view 


ol juntaiIn view in your 


Make 


of a brick wall or a children’s play 
f you have a wall surface 15 feet 
u can have your choice of moun 
tranquil o1 


Giant 


yuds stormy sea, oO! 


desert photographs are 
tead of wallpaper to give a “pic 


lov to your roon 


@ Jug Stopper. Have you lost the stop 

r te our vacuum jug? Or 
fails to make an air 
a resulting in leakage and 
temperature Then want 
he adjustable replacements that 


t 
ade smaller or larger and still 
and it 


pe perhaps 


al cap 


you 


air-tight leakproof seal 
ery little for one, too 
@ Icebox Saving. New frozen-food 
containers made of plastic can be used 
over and over. They are transparent 
and the lid makes a flexible seal. An 
opaque panel on one side can be 
contents, date packed, 
etc.—and when a new crop is to be 
packed, soap and water will clean the 
receptacle and remove the label. 


written on 


i can’t pick 
_ 
unit 
feet or me- 
unit Is 


@ International Yardstick. Y« 
t up—but you can’t lose it, either 
new international proposed 

from which either 

be calibrated rhe new 

ve length of radar 
in infinitesimal amount of mer- 
ade from gold in the atomic pile. 
25,000th of an ounce of the mer- 
aled in a capsule with argon gas 
mbarded with rada1 The 
light waves by a 
oscopic interferometer, are con- 
This must 
independently verified will 


vaves reflected 


waves 
Itant neasured 
everywhere standard 

before it 


ten 
ve accepted 


@ Rubber Gears. A plastic that 
comes between soft, elastic rubber and 
brittle rubber has been announced 
by a rubber company For more than 
gears made of synthetic 
have been tested in place of metal gears, 
and have lasted where metal failed. 
Molded to close tolerances, the gears do 
not have to be machined. Other uses in 
automobile engine parts, washing ma- 
, chemical vats and buckets, etc., 


new 
hard 


a year, this 


chine 
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are promising fields. The plastic is 
thermosetting and is tough, abrasion re- 
sistant, light, stable even at elevated 
temperature, and not affected by oils, 
solvents, acids, or mild alkalies (includ- 
ing the new detergents) 


®@ Unsalted Sea Water. Various methods 
have been used to take the salt out of 
sea water to make it drinkable. Though 
some have been workable, none has been 
thoroughly satisfactory. A patent has 
been granted covering a simple chemi- 
cal process which precipitates the chlo- 
rides, and the resultant salts are further 
precipitated, using part of the alkaline 
earths naturally in sea water 


@ Picture Pointer, For lectures and 
talks with film strips or lantern slides a 
new pointer has been developed which 
will project either a round bright spot 
or a bright arrow. The pointer, which 
the speaker can hold in his hand, is a 
miniature light ball and can be used in- 
baton, pointer to 
emphasize certain points. The instru- 
complete with battery cells 
which will last four to six lectures and 
a lamp which will last about 20 lectures 
For daily talks the pointer can operate 
from a long cable to an outlet where a 
small transformer is connected 


stead of a wand, o1 


ment Is 


@ Silicones. A popular magazine, report- 
ing on a toy that uses “bouncing putty,” 
has said that no use for silicone has been 
found. However, readers of this column 


will recall at least 20 uses cited here in 
the past two years. And now comes a 
new one—a combination of fiber glass, 
silicone, and other synthetic rubber to 
make a ducting and insulating material 
in a whole range of flexibility, rigidity, 
operating pressures, and working tem 
peratures. One form can be used from 
minus 100° to plus 600° F. 


@ Screw Holder. A screw driver that 
will hold the screw in place while it 
is being driven is the boon an inven- 
tor has perfected for those working 
in cramped quarters and for one- 
armed workers. When a person is up 
on a ladder and working overhead, 
or wedged in a tight place under the 
dashboard of a car, this tool is worth 
its little weight in gold! It comes in 
12 sizes, some with shockproof plas- 
tic-covered tubing for electrical work. 


@ Meatless Days Coming? Because slow- 
ing down the thyroid gland of cows pro- 
duces tender steaks in their progeny, 
it looks like a good thing—but cows so 
treated may not have calves! The thy- 
roid controls the functions of Nature, 
and in his desire for tender meat the 
breeder may achieve no meat at all! 


rocket 
com 


® Rocket Fuels. A microscopi 
motor, with a half-inch-diameter 
bustion chamber, is used to test 
rocket fuels and thus lessen the cost of 
experiments while giving measurable 
results. Experiments at low 
tures, such as would be encountered at 
high altitudes, can be carried on with 
out enormous expense. The dangers of 
explosion are minimized at this 
“microrocket” size 
. . . 


various 


tempera 


also 


Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 
in care of THe RoTARIAN Magazine, 35 


East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Lilinois. 


On the seat beside this comely motorist is an emergency light that plugs into the 
cigar lighter on the dashboard. The unit is equipped with a nonglare reflector, 
50-watt bulb, shockproof all-rubber handle, and a 12-foot rubber insulated cord. 





Looking at Movies 


A VARIED SPREAD OF 


YEW FILMS, 


WITH ADVICE AS TO THEIR SUITABILITY. 


Key Suitability: M—Ma 
ture y ing 
#—Of More Than Passing Interes 


Audience 
er ( Childrer 


% All about Eve (20th Century-Fox) 
Anne Baxter, Bette Davis, Celeste Holm 
Hugh Marlowe, Merrill, George 
Sanders. Director Mankiewicz 
Drama. As talented and successful young 
actress makes glowing 


Gary 
Toseph 


self-deprecating 
speech accepting high theatrical award 
five individuals in the 
and flashbacks portray teps by 
she exploited their friendship and inter 


and un 


audience recall 
which 
est to push herself ruthlessly 
@thically to the top 

A discerning satiric 
Prived production, 
formed to convey 
@n the theatrical profession and on hu 
Man nature in general t 


holds interest to 
the end M, Y 


artfully con 


intelligently per 


significant comment 


% American Guerrilla in The Philippines 
@20th Century-Fox). T Power, Mi 
@helline Prelle. Direct ; 
Melodrama. Hit-and:run 
Pino guerrillas during 
pation, with group of 
@nd air personnel flee 
@nemy arrival, joining 
With MacArthur's 
Spotting and 
Fillas pave the 

Photographing 
@daptation of th 
The Philippines an 
for leads, with nat 
G. I.’s, adds 
thenticity It 
many 
@rtificial. As a wl 
than it t 
Will find it “different 
ing if not especially 


Tvrone 


seq ue nees seen 


loses by 


Destination Moon (Eagle 


ner Anderson, John Archer, Ton 

ers. Director: Irving Pi Veloc 

involved in journey by) 

moon, and return 
Ingenious technic 


olored venture 


the improbable-but-not-impossible 
virtue lies mainly in its straightf 
concern with 
mance, involvement w 
dents of the moon to the ips 
Exciting fare M. Y.C 


techniques 
th mytl 


comic s 


Edge of Doom (RKO ana Andrews 
Farley Granger, Paul Ste Produce! 
Samuel Goldwyn 1 


son. Drama. Torture 


os 


38 


By Jane Lockhart 


has killed an elderly priest in fit of an- 
ger because the local parish 
see fit to give his mother the elaborate 
funeral to which he feels her years of 
devotion entitle her, 
youth at last succumbs, 


does not 


pious slum-bred 
confesses his 
guilt 

Remarkably effective in 
physical impression of drab slum living, 


conveying 


film is inconclusive as the moral docu 
ment it claims to be (a picture of the 
persistence of faith), because conscience 
boy's 


M, Y 


has been given no place in the 
tragedy 


% Eye Witness (Eagle Lion). Felix 
Ayimer, Leslie Banks, Robert Montgom- 
ery. Director: Robert Montgomery. Com- 
Comic differences 
Britons and 
in court procedures 
toms, humor, and 
displayed as brash American lawyer ar- 
rives in British village to try to be of 
help to wartime buddy who once saved 
his life and now murder 
that turns out to be only manslaughter 

Leisurely, subtly humorous fare, made 
Montgom 

M, Y 


edy aspects of 


between Americans as re 
vealed social cus- 


language are 


faces trial for 


in England with, except for 


erv, a British cast 


The Fireball (20th Century-Fox). Mick 
ey Rooney, Pat O’Brien. Director: Tay 
Garnett. Drama. Cocky youngster, or 
fame as 


lords 


goes to his 


bred, gains national 
daring star of the roller 
fame 
head, wins bout with polio to star again, 
finally ] 


light 
and gives another performer a chance 


phanage 
derbies, 
it over everyone as 


ruthless as ever sees the 

Rooney 
unde- 

adolescent in concept 


M, Y, C 


recent 


Repeating pattern of 
obvious 


films 
manding fare 


this is fast-paced 


(Warners) 
Ger- 


% The Glass 


Kirk Douglas 


Menagerie 
Arthur 
trude Lawrence, Jane Wyman 
Irving Rapper Drama Pathos in St. 
Louis tenement, where members of fam 
seeks 
way to escape his drab exist- 
mother in 
Southern 
poems and plans for a seaman’s life, the 


Kennedy 
Director: 


ily irritate each other while each 
in his own 
of het 


ence—the memories 


vouth as a belle, the son in 
crippled daughter in her collection of 
which to her 
Climax is the visit to the flat of a nor- 


glass animals seem alive 


mal, exuberant youth whom the mother 
futilely hopes may be persuaded to take 
interest in het 


a romantk daugnter 


The poetic, intangible atmosphere of 
the Tennessee Williams stage 


through on the 


play does 


not come screen, but 


the film is sensitive, discerning nonethe- 
less, marred only by overplaying which 
at times brings laughter rather than 
called-for sympathy. M, Y 


The 
James 


(20th Century-Fox). 
Barbara Hale, James 
Stewart. Director: Walter Lang. Com- 
edy. The that befall family of 
small-town department-store executive, 
rather bored with his lot, after his 
lucky answer on giveaway pro- 
gram brings in $25,000 in gifts 

premise —from a true New 
Yorker magazine account—has grand 
comic possibilities It is realized in 
the filming only occasionally, however, 
chiefly because of a tendency to make 
every point twice pile inci 
dent on incident—such as the hero’s in 
volvement with a Chicago bookie when 
he tries to sell some of his loot 
vigor by ove rdoing everything 


Jackpot 


Gleason, 


woes 


radio 


Basic 


over, to 


Loses 


M, Y 


% The Lawless (Paramount). Macdon 
ald Carey, Lalo Rios, Gail Russell. Di- 
Joseph M. Losey. Drama. In 
initiated by young white 
lums at community dance, young Mexi- 
can-American “fruit tramp” strikes a po- 
liceman, flees terror stricken in stolen 
car. False rumors of his “ferocity” grow 
wildly as townsmen pursue him, wreak 
vengeance on plant of young editor who 
They are fanned, too, 
reporting on radio and 
Only after a strug 


restored 


rector 


brawl hood 


calls for fairness 
by sensational 
in out-of-town press 
gle is calm again 

Exciting as action film (its producers, 
known 
melodramas), this 


*ine and Thomas, have been 
hitherto for their “B” 
is also a telling indictment of prejudice 
and mob spirit, a testimony to courage 
of citizens who demand that justice be 
done Photographed with documentary 
small California town 


M, Y 


techniques in 


Fred As- 
Watson 
Comedy, 


The 


(Paramount) 

Hutton, Lucille 
Norman Z. McLeod 
with musi 


Let’s Dance 
taire Betty 
Director 
and dancing interludes 
efforts of dancing 

reéstablish their love for 
after five-year interval, dur- 


plot concerns tl 
partners to 


each other 


20th Century-Fox 


Personalities meet head-on for Anne 
Baxter and Bette Davis in the swift 
backstage film satire, All about Eve. 
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ich she has been widowed by the 
is now earning precarious living in 
to keep her young son from get- 
upbringing her tradi 
proper for 


e kind of 
nd in-laws consider 


substitute iining gained 


at a night club 


sparkle invention 
come to expect Astaire 
The plot is forced and repeti- 
concern seeming! being to 
t-club life as naive and homey. 


earying throughout M, Y 


cks the and 


from 


(20th Century-Fox). Ed- 
Burt Lancaster, Dorothy 
Director: Edmund Goulding. 


* Mr. 880 
nund Gwenn 
McGuire 
omedy based on true story of how 
long-pursued 
feiter, who turns out to be bum- 
ve, kindly old junk dealer who 
reprehensible 
(which he 
others) than accept a Govern- 


finally apprehend 


sidered it less 


is own dollar bills 
nsion 
humorous tale so whimsical 
t that after all, and lovable as 
transgressor is engaged in per- 
serious crime M, Y 
Panic in the Streets (20th itury-Fox) 
Walter Richard 
r} Director Velo- 
Clal apathy 
ts until 


Douglas 


Fighting agair 
blic-health office persi 
onic-plague 
that be 


hours pass the m will him 


murderer ot pi 


apprehended are 


down with the disease, proba- 
dreadful epidemi 
ally set around New Orleans 
film projects definite feeling 
atmosphere taut, even 
nes Holds intere 


m pleasar é é 


st tensely, 
rtainment 

M 
Grande (Repu Claude 
Ir., Vietor Mcl Maureen 
Wayne rector John 


Saturday 


* Rio 


J 
John 


O'H 
F< Velodrama bas 
Post storv by Bellah, re- 

the vicissitudes of | ata U.S 


1S70s, as 


avalry post 


i l 
strike sudden! en flee into 


where diplomat agreement 
cannot be pu There's 
the colonel 


when the 
seen for 1 irs turns 


as not 


tenderfoot troope ind his es- 


ife follows to the boy's 
by John Ford ensures a 


ve the ordina vith sweep- 
and atten 
Grande has 


extent 


well-defined moo 
orial detail. R 
perhaps to a ssel 
ious Ford film but enough 
from the ual offering 


M, Y 


% Sunset Boulevard (Paramount). Wil- 
! Nancy Olson, Gloria Swan- 
Erich von Stroheim. D Billy 
le Drama. Age film 
i in convic- 
still lor her by her 


Holden 
rector 
roti 


he slient era 


he public 
takes into 


young 


once-famous 


ving manslor nept 
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20th Century Fox 


Tense action in the technicolor melodrama American Guerrilla in The Philippines 
makes it “different fare.” Tyrone Power acts with real American G. I.’s and Filipinos. 


film writer down on his luck, who agrees 
io help her revise fantastically poor play 
in which she expects to make a come- 
back. At length, annoyed by the hold 
she gains over him, he shatters her de 
lusions about herself. and she kills him. 

A telling portrait of the havoc wrought 
by self-worship, depressing in total ef 
fect, but fascinating to watch, convinc- 
ingly performed and directed. Although 
the situation is burlesqued, it remains 
an example of an industry’s ability to 
assess its own weaknesses M, Y 

To Please a Lady (MGM). Clark Gable, 
Adolphe Menjou, Barbara Stanwyck. Di 
Clarence Brown with 
theme much like that of the less ambi- 
tious The Fireball except 
that regeneration of overdaring ruthless 
woman 


recto! Comedy 


(see above - 


auto comes about when 
who has needled him in her 
culated newspaper column falls in love 
with him. 

Romantic story follows 
Hollywood love-story pattern 


racing fans will find much here to inter 


racer 
widely cir 


slavishly the 
But auto 
est them. There are generous portions 
of midget-car racing, exciting 
Memorial Day race in Indianapolis—and 
Sum- 


M, Y 


plus an 


into the latter shots made at last 
mer’s event are incorporated 


% Toast of New Orleans (MGM). Kath- 
ryn Grayson, Mario Lanza, J. Carroll 
Naish, David Niven. Director: Norman 
Taurog. Musical set in and around New 
Orleans at turn of present century. Op- 
era manager discovers young fisherman 
in bayou country with impressive voice, 
persuades his own fiancee to help train 
the boy for operatic debut, eventually 
loses her to him. 

Standard film-musical plot 
set, with numerous pleasant 


beautifully 
vocal inter 
ludes, engaging performances M, Y,C 

The Walls of Malapaga (\talian; Gue- 
rini). In French and Italian, with Eng 
lish titles’ Jean Miranda, 
Vera Talchi. Director Clement 
Drama set around miserable Genoa wa- 
ter front, haven for 
beats (hence, “malapaga”). A 


Gabin, Isa 
René 


derelicts and dead- 
middle- 


aged Frenchman, wanted at home for 
murder of his young mistress, for a few 
days finds sympathy and a haven from 
the law in flat of Genoese waitress bent 
on escaping pursuit of cruel husband 
There is conflict as j 
young daughter of the waitress to betray 
the stranger, but by the time the police 
take him away the mother and daughter 
see eye to eye on the matter 

Sordid settings set the key for the 
film, whose cynical plot hardly 
worth the artistic skill—both in acting 
and direction—which characterizes it. M 


alousy tempts 


seems 


% King Solomon's Mines (MGM). Rich- 
ard Carlson, Deborah Kerr, Stewart 
Granger. Director: Compton Bennett, 
Melodrama from H. Rider Haggard nov- 
el relates adventure of safari led by fa- 
mous guide and hunter into unexplored 
region of Central Africa to find advens 
turer who disappeared five years before, 
He is missing man's 
wife and her brother 

Photographed in technicolor in actual 
African locale, this is advene 
ture fare. Conveying conviction in spité 
of comic-striplike plot, its most signifie 
cant contribution comes in the remark 
wild-animal life and af 


M, Y,¢ 


accompanied by 


striking 


able shots of 


tribal customs 
- . - 
these, ak 
reward- 


films 
prove 


Among other current 


ready reviewed, should 
ing 

For FAMILY Your 
Beaver Valley, Cheaper by the Dozen, 
Cinderella, Father of the Bride, The 
Robinson Story, Louisa, Stars in 


Little 


innie Get Gun, 


Jackie 
Vy Crown, Summer Stock, Three 
Words 

For Mature Aupience: The Broken Ar 
row, The Bicycle Thief, Fame Is the 
Spur, The Gunfighter, Hamlet, The Men 
Mystery Street, No Sad Songs for Me 
No Way Out, Our Very Own, The Red 
Shoes, Treasure Island. The White 
Tower, The Winslow Boy 

From advance 
be well worth considering 
(reissue of Chaplin comedy) 
Bergerac, The Mudlark, State 
Trio 


should 
Lights 


Cyrano de 


these 
City 


reports, 


Secret, 
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Speaking of Books— 


HERE ARE TIPS FOR YOUR READING LIST 


FROM NOVELISTS, BUSINESSMEN, AND SPORTSMEN. 


A SHELF of fiction, first, for this 


first month of the then 
business books, 


new vear, some 


and a few about sports 
I have found positive pleasure in 

of three historical novels I have 

during the past month: Cornbread 

Claud 

the Rotary Club of Weatherford 

Hundred Ki 


River 


tocrat, by Garner, a member of 
rexas; 
Son of a 


ngs. by Thom: 3 


Costain:; and 
Louis Vaczek 
Claud 
freshness of materi 
of Mexican-born 
which I 


Carnet 


reviewed 
this department. Yet |! 


tocrat has its own 
The Southwestern 


days of Texas and 


genuine 


its background 


} 


sts na 


cal 
central 


nove 
character 
ability who i 
which he prete 
pensate for tl 
tion of money 


Ameri 


this nov 


significant 
ized in 
thority. I read 
triumphs 
interest 
There 
tells us wh 
us share h 


and 


meaning oft 
life dedicated 


is perhaps sti 


should be 


Garner 


Thomas 
Kings is curiously ke ¢ 


B. Costain’s Sor 
ornbrea 
tocrat: the fallacy of 


emphasis upon an 


cestry as the measur ian. This is 


a novel in the gre idition 


40 


Lovers of Dickens will like it—and :t is 
not unworthy of the suggested compari 
son. Its setting is a small Canadian city 
at the end of the 19th Century. Its char 
acters and events are accepted by the 
reader not as real in an absolute sense, 
but as real within the convention unde1 
Within that 
convention it has consistency 
lavish 


incident 


which the novel is written 
integrity, 
character and 


and abundance in 


I read all its many pages with 
lively pleasure 

In Rive? 
czek set himself a problem that has 'ong 
how did the North Ame! 


ican wilderness really impress and affec 


and Empty Sea, Louis Va 
fascinated me: 


the cultured young Frenchmen 
and 


pries 
real 
How 
Ipon 
life 


who were the first 


the 


voyageurs— 
white 
ind 
them that many 
? He 
this problem creatively, in a 


explorers of interior? 


why did it gain such a hold 


came to prefer its 


to any other has stated and solved 


historical 
novel that is one of the finest I have 
read in many years 

The 


phisticated 


character—city bred, so 


likable 


central 
becomes almost by 
accident a participant in an exploring 
Quebec to 
Bay. His experience of the hardships and 


expedition from Hudson's 


dangers of this journey is shared by the 
that its 
effect on him is not only understan 


avd Empty Sea is not merely the 


reader so completely ultimate 


but recognized as inevitable 


one man. Its pages are peopled 


remarkable and varie 


range 


men and women, all alive, all 


fully 


deep insight and dramatic 


lished in human integrity 

power, from 
Frontenac to an Indian guide 
Vaczek’'s first book 
fiction at its truest and 
Allen had 
first part of a 
that 
Fort, 
frontiersman 


Count 
Louis is historical 
best 

Hervey written before his 
death the 


the 


fourth 

The 
portraying the arrival of 
Albine, 
Philadel- 
The 
part 


novel in 
Forest 


series began with 
and the 
his hero, Salathiel 
at the colonial metropolis of 
his goal. In 
that 
with major portions of the earlier novels 


skillfully 
tinuous 


which had been 


City in the 


yhia 
Dawn we have 


very selected to make a 
This 


rich reading indeed, unsurpassed for au- 


con 


narrative long book is 


and dramatic 
lonial life 

Georgette Heyer’s The Grand Sophy is 
a light, pleasant story of a long-vanished 
England. Robert Lund’s Hour of Glory, 
@ fictionized account of the American 
beachcomber who was briefly Governor 


thentic portrayal of co- 


of Guam at the time of the Spanish- 
American War, begins -engagingly but 
ends very feebly indeed. 

Brave 
lander Guthrie 


the 
Wilson, is a 


Company, by New Zea- 
sound and 
sensitive recreation of the experience of 
a group of soldiers in the Italian cam- 
paign during the Second World War. It 
is that rarity among war books, one at 
clean and honest. Long the Impe 
rasaki, a Japa 
nese veteran, is interesting in its revela 


once 
rial Way, by Hanama 
tion of organization and discipline in the 
Japanese Army and the psychology of 
the Japanese common soldier 


dull 


storm of 


Otherwise 
itis a book 
A real 


has arisen over 


very 
critical controversy 
Ernest 

Pleminy 
1cross 


Hemingway's 
the River and into the 
Trees. Let 
read rs of 
that I 
bad 


Its badness is so ex 


me say for 
THe Ro 
TARIAN consider 


it a very novel 
reveals 


Hem 


hooks 


treme that it 


the badnesses of 


ingway’s earlier 


Allen 


by exaggerating them 


the inverted but flagrant sentimen 


‘arrowness of vision and 
the 


detail 


talism, the 

repetitiousness of inci 
The 

only 


ympathy 


dent and service thus pel 


formed is the thing I «an place 


is novel's credit 


book by a 
Stein 


By ntrast, the other new 


writer of major reputation, John 


beck’s Burning Bright, seems good in 


deed. It has a significant and indeed a 


noble theme—the same, incidentally, as 


that I have noted in Cornbread Aristo 


and Son of a Hundred Kings—that 


crat 


ancestral blood isn’t what matters most 


and this theme is expressed with compe 
But the 


the 


tence and integrity device 


whereby Steinbeck presents same 
characters first as circus people, then as 
then as people of the 
theater—I 


definitely 


farm people sea 


while it may be good can't 


judge as to that invalidates 


the work as fiction. It gets between the 


reader and the characters, diverting at 


experience to what 

As a result, Burning 
to The Moon Is Down 
Ven, Steinbeck’s ear 
the 
he discusses in an 


tention from their 
the writer is doing 
Bright is inferior 
and Of Mice 


lier essays in the “play-novelette,’ 


and 


literary form which 
engaging and thoughtful foreword 
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If you have teen-age sons or daugh- 
ters who like to drive fast—as most of 
them do—I urge that you buy a copy ot 


Hot Rod, by Henry Gregory Felsen, and 
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leave it on a table in the living room 
vithout saying anything about it. It 
looks exciting, and is. I believe young- 
sters will read it, once they look into it, 
and will remember it. In fact, you'd 
better read it yourself. It is a deeply 
ympathetic revelation of how young 

speed demons” get that way, with a 
concrete program for solution of the re- 
sulting problems. Endorsed by the Na- 
tional Safety Council, I believe this book 
will do good and save lives. But first of 
all it is, by necessity, an absorbing story. 

* = . 

The highest literary achievement I 
have found in this recent reading of fic- 
tion is in a small volume of short stories 
by Richard Sullivan, The Fresh and 
Open Sky and Other Stories. What Rich- 
ard Sullivan does best, he does better 

lan anvone else now writing in Amer- 
ca This is the expression of the 
warmth, the goodness, the meaning, at 

heart of normal family life—the re- 
lation between wife and husband, be- 
tween parent and child. Most of our 
honest and able writers seem con- 
strained to treat only what is painful or 
negative or destructive in family rela- 
tions. Richard Sullivan is positive. Yet 
he is never for a syllable false to reality. 
It is merely that his vision is truer and 
deeper than that of these other writers. 

All 19 stories in this book have genu- 

distinction. They are marked by hu- 

variety of character and vitality 

nt, by the economy and unfail- 

tness of detail that the short 
ands. In the finest of them 

‘The Women,” “The Dis- 

Compline” we can find 

hes of illumination of our own 

are the highest gifts litera- 


One House, by Bren- 
ily noteworthy novel of 
quality It is beautifully 
tten, and is especially true and poig- 
ant in its Interpretation of the expert- 
ence of children. It seems to me a trifle 
ineven, and in some of the studies of 
lationships inconclusive or am- 
guous. But as a whole it is a distin- 

shed achievement 

* * * 
Three first-rate examples of the writ- 
f business history lead off our 
group of books about business. The 
Laundry Industry, by Fred DeArmond, 
Springfield, Missouri, Rotarian, seems 
to me especially fine. It is admirably 
concrete, broad in scope. Very definitely 
t is good reading, and a book from 
which one can learn a lot whether he is 
in the industry it treats or far removed 
from it 

Black Bonanza, by Frank J. Taylor 
and Earl M. Welty, is a year-by-year his- 
tory of the origin and growth of the 
Union Oil Company of California. The 
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text is clear and readable, and a remark- and Bernard W. Bierman, of the Univer- 
able collection of pictures points and sity of Minnesota. They are full of pic- 
illuminates it. tures and diagrams—hundreds of them 
The Prudential, by Earl Chapin May —covering step-by-step training pro- 
and Will Oursler, is a genuinely valu- grams and principles, and contain rules 
able work in American social history for and glossaries. 
the period since the War between the Man O° War, by Page Cooper and 
States, with special emphasis on the de- Roger L. Treat, is a well-written, de- 
velopment of the Prudential Company tailed biography, with vivid accounts of 
and of life insurance in general. Lively specific races and emphasis on the best 
treatment of incidents and personalities aspects of the sport. Champions of the 
gives sustained interest. Quarter Tracks, by Nelson C. Nye, is an 
Public Relations in the Local Commu- inclusive and authoritative account of 
nity, by Louis B. Lundborg, is a sensi- short-distance horse racing and its grow- 
ble, detailed, and highly suggestive dis- ing popularity, very pleasantly written. 
cussion, likely to prove valuable to i an te 
many Rotarians. How to Run a Small . 
= é Books reviewed, publishers, and prices 
Business, by J. K. Lasser, is a com- Cornbread Aristocrat, Claud Garner (Crea- 
ee ‘ " — = oe tive Age, $3).—Son of a Hundred Kings, 
prehensive handbook of “do's” and homas B. Costain (Doubleday, $3).—River 
“don’t’s,” admirably organized and full @nd Empty Sea, Louis Vaczek (Houghton 
a M . Mifflin, $3.50).—The City in the Dawn, 
of usable ideas. vey Allen (Rinehart, $3.50).— The 
Sophy, Georgette Heyer (Putnam, 
Hour of Glory, Robert Lund (John Day, $3 
arians o are called act —Brave Company, Guthrie Wilson (Putnam, 
Rot ari ans w ho are called upon to be $3).—Long the mpe rial W Hanama Ta- 
as officials in sports events will find = saki (Houghton Miffiin, L Across the 
bute + ' oawered « “ River and into the Tre Ernest Heming- 
their duties fully covered and helpfully way (Scribner's, $3). —berning Bright, John 
discussed in The Art of Officiating Steinbeck (Viking, $2. ron aga — Henry 
. ; » Gregory Felsen _ (Dutton, $2 he Fresh 
Sports, by John W. Bunn—all the way = and Open Sky, Richard Sullivan. Uitolt $3) 
. baseb: alias oo The Trouble of One House, Brendan Gil’ 
from baseball to lacrosse. Those who (Doubleday, $3).—The Laundry Indust-y 
are directly or indirectly responsible for Fred DeArmond (Harper, $4).—Black Bo- 
. - y Feeponen oF nanza, Frank J. Taylor and Earl M. Welty 
coaching programs will want to obtain (Whittlesey, $4).—The Prudential, rl 
> of th Navs . a Chapin May and Will Oursler (Doubleday, 
some of the Naval Aviation Training $5).—Public Relations in the Local Commu 
Manuals issued by the U. S. Nave sti: “ty, Louis B. Lundborg (Harper, $3).— 
“aes 7 ae al Insti How to Run a Small Business, J. K. Lasser 
tute at Annapolis. They are written by (McGraw-Hill, $3.95).—The Art of Officiat 
Sohn ; . 2A ing Sports, John W. Bunn (Prentice Hall, 
top authorities—that on Football, for — §5) —Football, D. B. Faurot, W. M. Bell, and 
example, is by Don B. Faurot, of the B. W. Bierman S. Naval Institute).— 
ste I . z ; . | Ke of h Man O’ War, Pz praany and Roger L 
University of Missouri; W. Madison Treat (Messner, $3).— Champions of the 


Bell, of Southern Methodist University; a s, ‘Nelson C. Nye (Coward Me 
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Choice Books of 1950 


Looking back over the many books he read in 1950, Mr. 
Frederick lists ten he remembers with especial pleasure. 


A Sand County Almanac, Aldo Leopold (Oxford, $3.50). Experience and 
philosophy of a leader in conservation, written with positive distinction 

The Autobiography of Will Rogers, edited by Donald Day (Houghton 
Mifflin, $3). Will himself: his shrewd and keen vision, his humor, his 
sound sense of values. 

The Violent Men, Cornelia Meigs (Macmillan, $4). Memorable and dra- 
matic composite portrait of the makers of the American Declaration of 
Independence 

The Peabody Sisters of Salem, Louise Hall Tharp (Little Brown, 54) 
Extraordinarily full and perceptive record of three remarkable women 

Jonathan Edwards, Perry Miller (Sloane, $3.50). One of the finest criti- 
cal and biographical studies | have ever read. 

Of Men and Mountains, William O. Douglas (Harper, $4). What moun- 
tains mean and are to one who really knows them. 

Captain Sam Grant, Lloyd Lewis (Little Brown, $6). Human reality dis- 
covered in one of the most enigmatical figures in history. 

John Adams and the American Revolution, Catherine Drinker Bowen 
(Little Brown, $5). Another great American brilliantly revealed in the 
setting of his times. 

These Hills Are Not Barren, George D. Taylor (Exposition Press, $2.50) 
Enjoyable and truly significant story of one American farm. 

The Story of a Stanley Steamer, George Woodbury (Norton, $3). Dura- 
bly delightful account of a hobby and a family. 

















Green Is for ‘Go 


TRAFFIC JAMS 


UNTIL ROTARIANS LAUNCHED ; 


| HE traffic problem was enough to 


tulista honk his horn in samba 

That term paulista means a 

en of Sao Paulo—Brazil’s second city 

and South America’s Number One indus- 

trial center. And that term “traffic prob- 

lem” means something that needs no ex- 
planation’ anywhere any more. 

Sao Paulo, as you may know, is one of 
the growingest cities on earth. Its build- 
ing boom has been downright epidemic. 
In recent years, the paulistas tell me, a 
new building has been completed in their 
city every 60 minutes 

Well, by the Fall of 1949, this had 

a kind of chaos to the downtown 


There were jams of people and 


t every intersection—and a frighten- 


of accidents! At that point, 

The green light starts a close-order parade of Sao Paulo’s citizens, crossing the he Rotary Club of Sao Paulo got to won 
street at Praca do Patriarca. A Rotdry-backed fund bought the signal light. | could do about it. Like 
nugene, Oregon, and San 

or, and a hundred other 

174 Rotarians of this 

decided to study the 

experts they learned 

about their city’s geography. 

Paulo sits upon a plateau 2,500 feet 

id, though in the Tropics, gets a 
briskly temperate climate from this alti 


tude. But the hills add to the woes of 


Before launching their drive, Rotarians meet to 


Paulista pedestrians watch intently A mother and child cross a busy city 
at the curb while the signals change. street in safety, thanks to new lights. 


An air view of downtown Sao Paulo, where a new building is finished every hour. 


Photos all above 


ervice és Evtudes Tecmces 
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i—in Sao Paulo 


(HOKED THIS BRAZILIAN CITY 


LAN TO BREAK THEM. 


the traffic i channelled 
enter of town 

t cure seemed to | the in- 

ystem of traffic lights. So 

isiastic support of city of- 

tarians began a_ publicity 

ng on manufacturers, news- 

s, and others to “plump” 

ystem. Next they launched 

l lipment. 

hird of a 

oiled in 

lights went 

and civic 

looked as 

v lights. 

rate: It’s 

can move 

intersec- 

Figueira 

have sev- 


been a 


to stay 
how big 
yrown., 
chance 
lave 
Sao 


THE 
AD MAN 


study traffic ills with city officials of Sao Paulo. 


Fohlas 


aye Se | 

otos: (above) Scheter; (all below) Ballot 

Like river rapids, traffic once tumbled boisterously through the city canyons. The 
lights now help policemen smooth the flow; accident rates have been halved 


Rotary’s ’49-50 President, Percy Hodg- Another Past International President, 
son, and wife, Edith, in Sao Paulo a Sao Paulo’s own Armando Pereira (cen- 
year ago, dedicate one of the lights. ter), helps at this signal inaugural. 


Traffic is quieter, safer, and better paced along all the city’s major thoroughfares. 
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Pikesville Cements 
Tie with Bangkok 


To the Rotary Club 
of PIKESVILLE, MbD., 
Thailand is much 
more than a far-off country of South- 
eastern Asia formerly called Siam It 
is a kingdom whose history and culture 
PIKESVILLE Rotarians know as the result 
of their close association with the Ro- 
tary Club of Banckox. In addition to 
an exchange of greetings, the PIKESVILLE 
Club has presented BANGKOK with a 
bronze commemorate their 
international and a photo- 
graph of its members. The Clubs also 
regularly and 


plaque to 
friendship 


exchange newspapers 


Photo: KL 


One of the most popular pastimes with 
“Teen Tymers” in Zanesville, Ohio, is 
this all-tile double shuffleboard given 
to their club (see item) by the local 
Rotary Club and a mosaic-tile company. 
Its smooth surface also does double 
duty for gliding feet at evening dances. 


Club bulletins 

Rotarian, while 
States, spoke 
VILLE 
mented an already 
with a firsthand account of his coun 
try and its people and his Rotary Club 
The Thai Ambassador to the United 
States and the United Nations has also 
addressed the PrIKEsvILLE Club, and 
plans were making to 
have the current President of the 
KOK Club visit PIKESVILLE 
United 


Not long ago a BANGKOK 

visiting the United 
at a meeting of the PIKEs- 
Club, and thus further ce 
relationship 


Rotary 
close 


recently in the 
BANG 
while in the 
States 

mbered 


How Doris Nu among the 
hange stu 


Saw America many Cxel 

dents in the United 
States from countries last 
was Doris mann, of STUTTGART, 
GERMANY attended g in 
SHEPHERDS TOWN VA., 


year 


and upon com 
pletion of he tud Was eager to see 
more of the country she was 
A resident of with a 
nephew in Repy ) City, CAuir., had an 


She would get in touch with her 


visiting 
HERDS TOWN 
idea 
what could 
be done CITY 
Club invited Doris for :¢ isit. For two 


nephew—a Rotarian—to set 


Result th LEDWOOD 


44 


Rotary Reporter 


BRIEF ITEMS ON CLUB ACTIVITIES AROUND THE WORLD 


months she stayed at the homes of Rep- 
woop City Rotarians, was taken on sev- 
eral trips, saw a colorful rodeo, attended 
the Rotary Club’s annual picnic, made 
a host of friends, attended a Rotary 
meeting and expressed her gratitude tor 
the Club’s hospitality 
The success of the 
“Teen Tyme” club in 
ZANESVILLE, OHIO, is 
attributable to many such as 
large quarters, the absence of rules, and 
a self-governing system. However, the 
recreational facilities of the Club come 
in for their share of the credit, and in- 
cluded is an all-tile double shuffleboard 
donated by the ZANESVILLE Rotary Club 
and a local tile company. The shuffle- 
board floor for 
evening dancing (see cut) 


Shuffleboard Is 
a Teen-Age Hit 


factors, 


courts also serve as a 


University, a 


it Was World At Yale 


Day in Milford special Summer course 
is offered overseas stu- 


dents attending many colleges in the 
United States. Thus the Yale campus 
presents at that time a distinct interna 
pattern. The 
students from several Eu 


tional recent course en- 
rolled many 


vhalis Advocate 


!t took a lot oj shovelling—250 yards 
of gravel, to be exact—but these Che- 
halis, Wash., Rotarians measured up to 
the job of resurfacing a local athletic 
field for use in all kinds of weather. 
W hen they finished, a mile of drainage 
ditches had been dug, more than 5,000 
feet of tile laid, and 3,000 yards of 
topsoil spread, Estimated at $12,000, 
the Rotary Club did the job for $1,500. 


ropean countries and the Far East. To 
the near-by Rotary Club of MILForp 
ConN., this meant an opportunity for 
International Service. Thus, for 
ond year, the Club entertained the Yale 
overseas-student group at a meeting 


the se 


Belgium 


Belgian Clubs Aid Today , 
Crippled Children there exists an 


organization known 
as the Crippled Children’s Welfare As- 
sociation It has some 500 members 
supporting its 


under 14 years old 


work for crippled boys 


girls Behind 


and 


the Association's growth is a story that 
goes back to 1927, the year of Rotary’s 
international Convention in OSTEND, 
3ELGIUM Following the Convention, 
Belgian. Rotary Clubs in District 6s 
(then numbered 61) founded an organi 
zation for the welfare of crippled chil 
dren, and in 1931 Rotarians from 13 Bel 
gian Clubs met in BruGes, BELGIUM, to 
consolidate the group into the Crip- 
pled Children’s Welfare Association. It 
is supported exclusively by Belgian Ro 
and each year they sponsor a 
drive for funds. Annually the Associa 
tion spends some 70,000 Belgian francs 
for medical and surgical care, orthope- 
wheel chairs, and other forms 
of assistance 


tarlans, 


dic shoes, 


Situated on Wash 
ington State’s scenic 
Puget Sound is Col- 
man Camp, a spacious wooded area with 
all the facilities for real camping fun 
To this site for the past four Summers 
the Rotary Club of SEaTTLe, WAsH., has 
sent for a ten-day period members of a 
local boys’ club which it sponsors. Last 
enjoyed the outing 
which was packed with such high lights 
fishing. 
“salmon 


79 Boys Chorus 
‘What a Time!’ 


season 79 boys 
as rowboat contests, foot races, 
and a big 
bake” on the final day. The program 
also included a softball game between 
the boys and their sponsors, which the 


camp-fire 


sessions, 


boys won by a score of 12 to 6. Some 
thing new was done, too, this past Sum 
mer when the boys 
back home aboard power boats belong 
ing to members of a flotilla which the 


were transported 


SEATTLE Club also sponsors 


U.N. Flag Waves, The flag of the United 


Stirs an Idea Nations (see THE Ro 
rARIAN for September, 


1950) was recently the center of an im 
pressive presentation ceremony In one 
Rotary Club, and brought forth a timely 
The ceremony took 
place at a meeting of the Rotary Club 
OnT., CANADA, when the 


idea in another 


of CHATHAM 


That's mcuth-waterin’ barbecued bee; 
you're looking at, and it's being dished 
out to members of the Rotary Clubs 
of Corbin and Williamsburg, Ky. On 
hand to participate in the feast were 
some 250 Rotarians and their ladies. 
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‘lub was presented with the blue and 
white flag by one of its members. It 
will hang at all Club meetings between 
the flag of the British Commonwealth 
and the Stars and Stripes of the United 
States 
In another Canadian Rotary Club, that 
f HUNTINGDON, QUE., a member has sug- 
gested that Rotary Clubs in countries 
elonging to the United Nations fly the 
flag He presented his idea to 


ib 


Kalamazoo Boost When the Rotary 
Helps Buy Bus Club of KALAMAZOO 
MicH., decided to 

the cerebral-palsy program of 
crippled-children society, the 
funds was soon realized. And 

to raise money was soon agreed 
The Club undertook to sponsor a 
Kalamazoo Exposi ion a pa 
local trade and_ industrial 
ment Committees were formed, 
exhibitors contacted, exten 
rtising done When the five 
opened, there were 44 dis 
KALAMAZOO industries and 20 
elating to the community’s cul- 
religious life Admission to 
tion was free, and some 20,000 
ttended The proceeds from 
booth space and automobile 
totalled $3,247, and was donated 
ociety for crippled children, 
d a portion of the funds for 

f a bus (see cut) for its 


training cente 


Help Radiates If 

from LaGrange Rotary 
GRANGE, GA., aS a hub 
pokes fanning out from it in 
rections, you'll get a graphic 
he overseas rood program 
Club conducted. For out of 
for 12 consecutive months 
CARE food packages to 12 
ibs in France ngland, Nor- 
nd, Northern eland, Den- 
nd, and India. In Northern 
e Bevrast Rotary Club do- 
1 it ed to a crippled- 


f cel 
which it sponsors (see cut) 


Concert Stars When the Michigan 
Violin Prodigy Rotary Clubs of Wy 


ANDOTTE and LINCOLN 


P tly inaugurated their annual 


t required no search to find a 
the program, for right in 
vas Willard Tressel, son of 
449-50 President of the LINCOLN 
Willard, 20 years old and 

ent of several musical scholar- 
formed skillfully many num- 
famous compose! The pro- 
tted $400 for the scholarship 


two sponsoring Clubs 


Every Membera Faced with the pros 
Specker in Delano Pect of arranging 52 
weeklv programs for 

( b last year, the Program Chair- 

f e DeLaAno, CaALir., Rotary Club 

vith an idea that challenged 

members. He wanted every 

m to give a talk about his busi- 


ssion—: lassification talk, 


PROCEEDS OF 
fe GREATER KALAMAZOO EXPOSITION 


WILL GO TO PURCHASE A SCH BUS FOR 


MALAMAZOOS CEREBRAL PALSY TRAINING CENTER 





With proceeds from its trade and industry fair, the Rotary Club of Kalemazoo, Mich., 
enabled a local crippled-children society to purchase this bus for a cerebral-palsy 
training center (see item). Here Hubert E. Souffrou (second left), 1949-50 Club 
President, presents the keys to the bus to S. Rudolph Light, the Society's president. 


Using CARE packages sent by the Rotary Club of LaGrange, Ga. (see item), the Bel- 
fast, Northern Ireland, Club provided food for the 46 crippled boys pictured here. 


Rotarians of Hamilton, New Zcaland, are presenting here a brick fireplace which they 
built for the local Girl Guides to use at their open-air meetings in a city park. 


Photo: Newton Daily New 


Read all about it! That's the usual cry of these newspaper boys in Newton, lowa. But 
at this party given them by the Rotary Club, they forgot their duties and just had fun. 
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Having a Club badge put on him by 
D. D. McElfresh, President of the Old 
Mission (San Diego), Calif., Rotary 
Club, is Titanic, a Palomino which at- 
tended a meeting devoted to horses. 


Present at the launching of the Sea 
Scout troop sponsored by the Rotary 
Club of Warwick County, Va., are Ro- 
tarian H. V. Bird Hooper (left), Scout 
commissioner, and R. F, Tolley, Rotary 
Chairman of the Youth Committee. 


P Expositor 


Admiring the parchment of thanks sent 
the Brantford, Ont., Canada, Rotary 
Club by the Bournemouth, England, 
Club for gifts of food and clothing are 
S. C. Forbes, a Brantford Rotarian, 
ard District Governor A. T. Minnis. 


First winner of a registered gilt in the 
Ada, Ohio, Rotary Club's pig-chain pro- 
gram is Alice Romick, 14-year-old farm 
girl, about to sign the agreement held 
by Rotarian Charles Fowler. It’s an 
activity which the Ada Club intends 
to continue in its Youth Work. 


16 


In honor of the American soldiers who 
fell at Bastogne, Belgium, members of 
the Belgian Rotary Clubs of Namur 
and Marche are shown at a memorial 
service held at Mardasson monument. 
as it is known in Rotary. The idea 
caught on, and a plan for presenting the 
talks was formulated. 
was to be permitted to elaborate on his 


First, the speaker 
business or means of 
bringing out its true relationship to the 
community. Second, if a 
showed reluctance about giving a talk, 


profession as a 
member 


he was to be given an opportunity to 
tell about his classification by means of 
a question-and-answer period. It 
that this method 
some of the most successful 
was allowed a month for 


was 
reported produced 
meetings 
Each member 
preparation 


When the 270th Dis 


trict 


Rutherford Hosts 
27 Oth District 


held its recent 

Conference in RUTH 
ERFORD, N. J., the program of Rotary was 
placed first on the agenda for discussion 


and planning. But there was another 
“first” of a different nature registered by 
the Conference: the gathering was the 
first official function to take in the 
new dining hall of Fairleigh 


College, site of the meeti 


piace 

Dickinson 
An interest 
ing sidelight on the Conference meeting 
place is the fact that all but one of the 
founders of the college were Rotarians 
Club of 


plant of a 


Rotary 


Breakfast Served The 


in Battle Creek visits the 
cereal manufactur- 
ing firm 


of the 


it can expect to sample some 
product. The Rotary Club of 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH., did than 
sample it when it visited the Kellogg 
Company in that community one recent 
The members were 
by the president of the company 


more 


morning welcomed 
served 
then taken 


a satisfying breakfast, and 


on a tour of the plant 
The Rotary Club of 
for Sound WaAIHI, NEW ZEALAND, 
may be without a pi- 
anist for its singing, but that 
mean that members must raise 
voices in without 
provide 
WAIHI 2: 
plays 


Waihi ls Wired 


doesn't 
their 
song plano accom 
music for its 
 —(Kire re 
various plano 


paniment To 
Club 


corder 


singing, 
which 
companiments 
Play'sthe Thing The ways in wh 
—Texas to Africa Rotary 

youth are many—and 
to fill a need In HARRIs 
Tex., for example, a 


games was the need 


Clubs aid 


are geared 
BURG (HOUSTON), 


field for softball 


-it with 


Planting a tree in the memory of Ro- 
tary’s Founder, Paul P. Harris, on 
the campus of an Ocala, Fla., college 
is Frank M. Rhodes, Governor of Dis- 
trict 244. Two Ocala Rotarians watch. 


the local Rotary Club con 


structed a block-long field and equipped 
t 


s for night games. Val 
$6,000, the field was presented 
YMCA branch for 
outlay. amounted to 
possible by the 


38 ligl 
ued at 
to a local operation 
The Club’s 
$1,400, 


cash 
figure made 


coéperation of material suppliers and 


contractors 

Cauir., the Rotary Club’s 

interest in youth is demonstrated in its 

helping underprivileged 
The Club maintains a 


In OAKLAND 


program for 
girls 
fund for this 


form of a pair of 


boys and 
purpose, and aid takes the 
trousers to replace 
some worn Ones, a new sweater or skirt 
for a little girl, and occasionally a bas 
ket of 
accustomed to only one 


Along 


groceries for a needy youngster 
meal a day 
go other 


these * things 


y's youth ¢ ties on a larger 
Africa, the 
given similar 


requirements of 
top rating In 
Rotary Cl 


rround located in the heart of town 


H, the ub repaired a 


> Benont Club remembered its boys 
and girls by taking 70 of them to a 


modern farm where they were shown 


the latest farming equipment and meth 
The Rotary Club of Natros! 
YA, sponsored the erection of a school 


children 


KEN 
for bac vard 


Every year the 

Club of 
LACEBURG, ONT., 

apDA, holds a distinguished event known 

as its “$10 Banquet.” To its recent din- 


$10 Banquet Nets 
$3,000 for Fund 


tary 


ner came over 500 Rotarians and guests 
who heard an address by Canada’s Prime 
Minister Laurent. Among 
other notables present were Canada’s 
Minister of Health and Welfare and the 
Mayor of the city. The affair 
interest of the 
crippled-children fund, 
extent of 


Louis St 


Was spon- 
Rotary 
which 

than 


sored in the 
Club's 
benefited to the 
$3,000 


more 


Picture a Summer 
scene out-of-doors re- 
plete with beautiful 
flowei landscaped 
grounds, an leafy 

Then in the midst of this rustic 
with invit 
Now, visualize 80 Rotarians en 
luncheon in 
Have vou got the scene? If 


Outdoor Setting 
Whets Appetites 


and shrubs, neatly 


tree spreading 


Uan 

place several tables set 
ing food 
joying their these sur 
roundings 
you know how the Ro 


you have, then 
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Accepting 650 Red Cross first-aid man- 
uals for a local high school in Hunt- 
ington Park, Calif., is Roland Zimmer- 
man (center), student-body head. Frank 
Weirick (right), President of the local 
Rotary Club, makes the presentation as 
District Governor G. E. Norwood, 
of San Marino, Calif., looks on. 


of Cranston, R. I., meets out- 
until 


o 


very Summer from June 

nber, weather permittir 
Wellesley Treats As Summer waned 
Students to Picnic in New England, the 

Rotary ( 

MASS., 

roducing the 

cookout,” to 

r-by Wellesley College 


plans completed 


thought tl time was 
American-style 
overseas stu- 
With 
picnic time 
a caravan of cars, with 58 
d some 100 other guests, 
The 
lands, 
Fin- 
in-the- 
serving 
logs,” hamburgers, coffee, and 
mem- 
Then 
in the 
for a 
before the 
Club had as its 
students 
sons and 
President 
students’ 
Club 


toward the 
24 diffe 


from Japan, 9 from 


camp ite 
resented rent 
» from Brazil. The out 
ties began with the 
the cob (see cut). Club 
1 all cooking and serving 
aroma of good food still 
yone formed a 
g fest. The 


the WELLESLEY 


rele 
weer 

1 
several 


other overseas 


the college who were 
The 


wrote to the 


ighters of Rotarians 
e ( b later 
ani te about their 


ling them 


the Rotary Club 
ron, N. J., 
it a civic 
community 


The First 100 In 


Years Are Honored = FLE 
they 


the has a 
an among its citizens. Recently 

» entertained that townsman on 
sion of his 100th the 
m being replete birth- 
and the presentation of a $450 
The Club believes that it is 
the only the 
States to and it 


t expect a blizzard of letters chal- 


MIN¢ 
count 


n that 


birthday, 


witl 


Rotary Club in 
have done so 


position! 


Out of a State train- 
boys 
W OODBURN, 
walked a man and a boy 
The 
‘honor”’ 


Woodburn Turns 
Big Brother’ 


ing school for 


neat 

ecently 

a day of pleasure together 

1 Rotarian, the boy ar 
o had earned the 

full day aw fy 


ng place w the VW 


vilege of 
the 
OODBURN 


om 


1951 


Rotary Club’s “big brother” plan in 
action, an activity that for the second 
year has provided a day of fellowship 
and fun for boys with honor ratings at 
the school. Mechanics of the plan call 
for a list of “honor” boys to be given 
the Club in advance of the “free day,” 
and then Rotarians are chosen to act as 
“big brothers” to the boys on the list. 
Some of the partners for a day go swim- 
ming, see a ball game, or visit the Ro- 
tarian’s place of The Club 
also has underway a project for placing 
“honor” boys in the employ of local 
concerns so that they might learn trades 
that will make them self-supporting 
when they leave the school 


business, 


During the month of 
January, 25 more Ro- 
tary Clubs will cele 
brate their 25th anniversaries. Congrat- 
ulations tothem! They are Walsenburg, 
Colo.; Downington, Pa.; Salamanca, 
N. Y.; Northville, Mich.; High Springs, 
Fla.; Blackstone, Va.; Leon, 
Malta-McConnelsville, Ohio; 
Calif.; Maplewood, Mo.; 


25th Year for 
25 More Clubs 


lowa; 
Susanville, 
Lakewood, 


Ohio; Bedford, Ohio; Jefferson, Ohio; 
Vandalia, Il.; North Wales, Pa.; Bloom- 
field, Ind.; Auburn, Ind.; Glenville, 
W. Va.; Danielson, Conn.; Waltham, 
Mass.; Garnett, Kans.; Palmyra-River- 
ton, N. J.: Kerrville, Tex.; Roundup, 
Mont.; Rahway, N. J. 

When the Rotary Club of FAtrFieLp, 
ILL., celebrated its 25th anniversary re- 
cently, seven charter members—still ac- 
tive FamrFiELD Rotarians—were honored. 


Welcome to 15 new 
Gains 15 Clubs Rotary Clubs, three 
of which have been 
readmitted! They are (with their 
sponsors in parentheses): Heidelberg 
(Mannheim), Germany; Hadsel (Bodo), 
Norway; Klagenfurt, Austria (readmit- 
ted); Gold Beach (Brookings), Oreg.; 
Fort Bragg (Willits), Calif.; Dartmouth, 
England; Enfield East, England; Svol- 
vaer (Bodo), Norway; Gimle (Oslo), 
Norway; Koriyama City, Japan (read- 
mitted); Lanark, Scotland; Oakham, 
England; Mainz (Frankfurt on Main), 
Germany; Wassenaar, The Nether 
lands; Steyr, Austria (readmitted) 


Rotary World 


Photos: Loom is 


The ribbon-cutting ceremony at the left was followed by the gay dancing at the 
right when the Suffield, Conn., Rotary Club opened its $7,000 youth center equipped 


with a new heating plant and lighting system. 


Further accenting youth, the Club 


also sponsors a baseball team for local youngsters between the ages of 8 and 12. 


Corn on the cob! 


a real treat for these overseas students of Wellesley College 


who were entertained at a picnic (see item) by the Wellesley, Mass., Rotary Club. 
That's Scott Hyland, President of the Club, standing in back of the students. 
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First in Service. A new award was 
to be given by Rhode Island State Col- 
lege in connection with United Nations 
Week. The College wanted to bring to 
public attention “a noteworthy example 
of leadership and service to the public 
weal beyond the purview of formal edu 
the arts and sciences, or of 
smanship.” After 
dering the purposes, the board of 
tees presented this new State 
Award to Percy Hopeson, of Pawtucket 
R. I., Immediate Past President of 
tary International (see page 49) 


cation, of 
professional stat pon 
trus 


College 


t0- 


the ar 
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riy 
the 


Query Father Time. With 
al of bouncing, be-diapered 
accent So THE 
MAN is asking this question 
WaGNER, the President of 
Club of Constantine Mich 


President? 


is on youth SCRATCHPAD 


Is 22-veat 
old THOMAS 
the Rotary 
Rotary’s youngest Club 

Fine Work. When E. Frank Warton 
finished his term as President of the 
Holtville, Calif.. Rotary Club last 
fellow informed that 
had enriched 


June 
he 
fund 


were 
Club’s w 
As da 


members 
their 


by some $800 in fines 


WHAT ROTARIANS ARE DOING 


gratitude and fellowship. they turned 
the tables on him at a barbecue celebrat- 
ing the end of the Club year. A “kanga 
roo court” fined the shirt off his back— 
and most of his other clothes, too 
then ordered him taken for a ride in a 
road grader. The “court” thoughtfully 
provided a barrel 
Friendship Odyssey. He came to 
America as a poor immigrant boy from 
Lithuania. He worked hard, patented 
an idea for an umbrella, and became the 
owner of a big and profitable business 
This is the kind of story that has fed the 
hopes of many men. It happened to 
BENJAMIN FINKEL, a Miami Beach, Fla., 
Rotarian. And it’s the reason that Ro 
TARIAN FINKEL decided return 
Europe on a mission 
With him aboard ship went Rotary flags 
from the Rotary Club of Miami Beach 
In Europe he made a special point of 
visiting Rotary Clubs, presenting each 
with a flag to express the international 
friendship he felt. Included in his list 
of memorable visits were Clubs in Eng 
land, France, Belgium, Norway, Italy 
and Switzerland. RoTARIAN FINKEL’s com 


to to 


special kind of 


Hamilton Wright 


Carlos P. Romulo, of The Philippines, 
the U. N., and Rotary, gets a jibaro 
hat in San Juan, Puerto Rico—from 


Rotary Club President Harwood Hull. 


‘I only hope that I was able 
re 


ment 
to bring a bit of the friendship I 
| returned a happier and better 


was 


ceived 


Rotarian 


Early Bird. Of interest to fishermen 
horticulturists is the 
ADAMS, President ot 
Mayo, Fla. He is the 
Three years ago 
earthworms 
1,200 


share ot 


gardeners, and 

business of W. J 
the Rotary Club of 
of a worm farm 
he started with 5,000 
and eggs; today he 
boxes and a profitable 


owne! 
red 
has more than 


culture 
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tiful stairway of the 
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Arts, 
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and the ent ty ~ many om- 


ling hools 
if 


Vice 


PINOSA 


ind sc 


are the work « 


Rotary’s Third 
President, Roperto ALVAR 

He Is an art hitect 

the School of Ar 

tional University 
President of 
College of At 
three 

ciety of 

chitects 

ary member 
Architectt 

ties of Cul 
and Urugi 

been cited 
Pan-Americé 
gress of 


in Cuba 


THE 


DIRS GLORS 


RI BOARD 


14 MEN OF THE 

In addition to his professional ac 
tivities, Director ALVAREZ ESPINOSA 
has held several public offices, includ 
ing that of director of public works 
manager of the Mexico City Medical 
Center, chief of school construction 
for the Department of Public Educa 


1924 president of a re 


tion, and since 
ef foundation 

\ Rotarian since 1925, he Past 
President of the Rotary Club of Mex 
ico City and a Past District Governor 
and former RI Committee Chi 
Along with his Vice-Presidency 
a member of the 
President of 


1951-52 


isa 


airman 
he is 
Nominating Com 


mittee for Rotary Inter 


national in 


Fi RNITURE and granite comprise 
the diverse Dr- 
RECTOR CLEVE Ga 
He ful 


retailing Cori 


business interests of 
ALLEN, of 


is president of a 


Coral 
bles, la 


niture company in 


Gables and an officer 
of three concerns of 
Elberton Ga., en 
gaged in the 
facture and distribu 
tion of granite monu 


manu 


has been 


the 


ments. He 


an officer ot 
Southern Granite Allen 
and = Marble Manu 

facturers Association and of the Amer 
ican Granite Association of Boston 
Born in Ellijay, Ga., he is a gradu 
Institute of Technol 
the Junior 
Elberton 


Georgia 
A former officer of 
Commerce in 
director of 


ate oft 
ogy 

Chambers of 
and Atlanta, he is 
the Chamber of Commerce and presi 
dent of the Retail Merchants Associa 
tion of Coral Gables. He is also active 
Chest and Red 
War IT he 


now i 


now a 


in Community Cross 
In World 
Air Force officer, is 
serve lieutenant 

Director ALLEN, the father of three 
has been a Rotarian since 1934 

former member and Past President 
of the Rotary Club of Elberton, he is 
President of 
He has 


work was a 
Naval 


commander 


DOYS, 


now a member and Past 
Coral Gables Rotary Club 
previously served RI as District Gov 
ernor and member. Cou- 
pled with his Directorship, he is also 
a member of the Nominating Com- 
President of RI in 1951-52 


the 


Committee 


mittee for 
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the 8-million-dollar worm-raising busi- 
ness in the U.S. To nonfishermen who 
might think worms a lowly occupation, 
ADAMS points to Rotary’s Sec- 
“earth- 


PRESIDENT 
ond Object: his classification as 
worm culture,” he says, “is a challenge,” 
and there are who 
hold the same Rotary classification 


wonders if others 


Small World. R. H. MILLIKEN, a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of Regina, Sask., 
Canada, relates to your scribe an experi- 
had recently in Europe. He had 
Rotarians 
conference of the 
of Agricultural 
Sweden; 


ence ne 
while at- 
Interna- 
Pro- 
after 


met several other 
tending a 
t Federation 
rs in Saltsjobaden, 
several of them went on 
ial tour in Finland. In the party 
joun H. Davis, of Washington, 
R. V. SWAMINATHAN, Of Madras, 
McMILLAN, of Hunt- 


course of 


conterence, 


D. ¢ Sri 


ia; and GILBERT 

Que., Canada. In the 

hey called at the 130-acre farm 
who turned out to be a 
mself—E. Nunisto, of Salo 


Ind 
ingaor 


the tour 


> 


n Falmouths. What's in a name‘ 

friendship, among other 

That was the rey 
of Mayor Al 
KER, a member 
Club of 
tl England 
yut that the 
tates has 11 
named Fal 
he set out 
them 
from 


totary 


me of 


letters 


Britain, Baker 


xtended special Falmouth greet- 


s in 


Falmouths in Massachusetts, 
inia, and other places through 
Clubs 
ompassionate. ALBIN EBER (see 
December, 1949 
Rotary 
t 


students at Georgia 


ARIAN for 


of three 


page 
sponsored 
Teachers 
mace heir bid to 
They call it 


o have 


the world 


Past President Hodgson gets a service 
award from Rhode Island State College's 
President Woodward (see lead item). 
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“The Comradeship of the Compassion- 
ate” and have set these ideals to which 
they pledge their allegiance: 

1. Continually to think, act, 
pray for the ultimate peace 

2. To consider that peace must first begin 
in the hearts of individuals everywhere 
around the world 

3. To promote peace within the family, 
the community, and the nation before ex- 
pecting it to come to the world as a whole 

To remember that men are built for 

coéperation, and that only by means of it 
may they come to live together in harmony 

5. To adopt as basic the precepts as laid 
down by the Master in His Sermon on the 
Mount (Matthew V, VI, and VII) 

6. To view all men as being brothers un 
der God, endowed with the divine spar 

7. To view all life as having been divinely 
created, and therefore entitled to reverence 
and protection, 

The Comradeship is not an organiza 


tion, but a moral purpose 


work, and 


Silver Year. 
sensible lady being nursemaid—er, 
utive secretary—for a group of men for 
25 vears, and still going on for more.’ 
So says a Washington, D. C., Rotarian 
about Mrs. ETHEL Warp. He and his fel- 
lows thought that 
faithful Mrs. Warp de- 
served reward for her 
work, so secretly they 
went to work and suc- 
ceeded in surprising 
her with a special pro- 
gram in her honor 
and $100 for each of 
her 25 years of 
ice. That 
Ethel Ward after reaching $2,500, 


another $613 rolled ‘in “to grow on. 


“Imagine an otherwise 
exec- 


Ankers 


serv- 
wasn't all: 


West Meets East. There are some 
6,000 miles and a big language differ- 
ence between Sturgis, Mich., and Sendai, 
Japan. But Dr. WARREN STRONG, a former 
Sturgis Rotarian, is bridging both bar- 
riers. As chief of veterinary work in 
northern Honshu, he is studying 
Japanese—and has broken a tradition 
he is the first Westerner to be invited 
into membership by the Rotary Club 
of Sendai. Dr. STRONG says that Sendai 
Rotarians their Club’s charter 
number, 4,266, is an omen of good luck. 
The number is pronounced “yo no mut- 
su mu,” which, translated, “fel- 
lowship.” Dr. STRONG that 
when a Sendai Rotarian has a birthday, 
he is given a present instead of a fine 
But when fines are collected from tardy 
members, they go into a “Smiling Box,” 
and the contents are used for crippled- 
children work 


now 


believe 


means 


also notes 


House, Children’ shouldn't 
the emotional blights of 
That was the mo- 
when 

few 
rescu- 


Rotary 
have to know 
persecution and war. 
tive of Children to Palestine, Inc., 
that organization founded a 
years ago and began its work of 
ing Jewish children. Now the organiza 
tion is building homes in Israel] for these 
youngsters—and a major project ‘is the 
Samuel A. Eliot Children’s Village, 
named to honor the first president of 
the committee and a long-time Boston, 
Mass., Rotarian. To help the Village 
along, some of Dr. Etior’s Rotary 
friends have dipped into their pockets 
to build a cottage for the children. Its 


was 


Mort HULLS 
100™ BABY 


Official “stork” for the Holyoke, Mass., 
Rotary Club is Morton Hull (left), who 
has welcomed members’ babies for 21 
years with jokes for dads, gifts for moms. 
Pictured here is his 100th ceremony. 


name will be Rotary House. Says the 
Vice-Chairman of Children to Palestine, 
J. L. McCorison, Jr., “Rotary House 
should stand in Palestine not only as an 
expression of affection for a great per- 
sonality, but as a symbol of that frater- 
nal international concern to which 
Rotary itself stands committed.” 


Now that the corn cribs 
KENT, 
made 


Lend an Ear. 
are full for the year, SAMUEL G 
Rotarian of Concord, Mass., has 
these versed observations, under the 
title Corney: 


Oh little borer, 

1 get sorer 

if the likes of thee 
Than a cutworm 

Ora nutworm 
Vosquito, gnat, or flea 


You're a borer 
I’m a qnawer, 
ind sol have 
You do a job 
Upon the cob, 
The kernels are for me! 


a plea— 


lf you can wait 

Til 1 have ate, 

In unimpeded pleasure, 
I'l give you gobs 

Of naked cobs 

To bore in at your leisure 


Calling Bromley! When THe Scratcu- 
PAD MAN recently mentioned that Brom- 
ley, England, had a Mayor who was also 
President of his Rotary Club, he asked 
if there were others. The answer is, 
“Yes, Bromley—almost.” Mayon H 
Hoarp, President of the Rotary Club of 
Milford, Mich., is also the town’s presi- 
dent, since that is the community lead- 
er’s title in Milford. Still, Presipent- 
PRESIDENT Hoarp is often called “Ma- 
yor 


PENT- 
has 


Rotarian Authors. Grorce E 
LAND, of Hanover, Ont., Canada, 
helped explain Einstein to high-school 
seniors with his booklet How Long Is 
a Yaidstick? His vivid dialogue style 
has even helped THE ScRATCHPAD MAN 
understand relativity, relatively well.... 
Francis B. WittMotr, of Birmingham, 
England, presents some applied Voca- 
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ImporTANT history has been 
written at the Fifth General As- 
sembly of the United Nations at 
Lake Success. In it 14 Rotarians 
from ten lands have had a direct 
hand—as delegates. They are: 

Burma: U Tin Maung, Charge 
d’Affaires, Washington Embassy; 
member, Rotary Club of Rangoon. 

France: Pierre Montel, repre- 
sentative of the French National 
Assembly and Chairman of its Na- 
tional Defense Commission; mem- 
ber, Rotary Club of Lyon. 

India: Lieutenant General His 
Highness the Maharaja Jam Saheb 
of Nawanager; honorary member 
and patron, Rotary Club of 
Jamnagar. 

Lebanon: Fouad Ammoun, Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary, Secretary 
General of Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs; member, Rotary Club of 
Beirut. 

Sweden: Rickard Sandler, Pro- 
vincial Governor; member, Rotary 
Club of Gefle 

Knut Ewerlof, member of Par- 
liament; member, Rotary Club of 
Stockhoim. 

Sven Mauritz Weden, member 
of Parliament; member, Rotary 
Club of Eskilstuna. 

Syria: His Excellency Faris Bey 
El-Khoury, Permanent Represen- 
tative to the United Nations, 
Chairman of the Delegation; hon- 





Rotary’s Wheel Turns in the U. N. 


orary member (former active 
member), Rotary Club of Da- 
mascus. 

Thailand: H. R. H. Prince Wan 
Waithayakon, Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to the U.S.A., Permanent Repre- 
sentative to the United Nations; 
former member of the Rotary Club 
of Bangkok; Past District Gover- 
nor of Rotary International; hon- 
orary member, Rotary Club of 
Silver Springs, Maryland. 

The Philippines: Brigadier Gen- 
eral Carlos P. Romulo, Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, Permanent 
Representative to the United Na- 
tions, Chairman of Delegation; 
Past Vice-President of Rotary 
International; member, Rotary 
Club of Manila. 

José Roy, member of The Phil- 
ippines Congress; honorary mem- 
ber, Rotary Club of Tarlac. 

U.S.A.: Warren R. Austin, 
Permanent Representative to the 
United Nations; charter President 
(1922-23), Rotary Club of Burling- 
ton, Vt. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., U. S. 
Senator; honorary member, Ro- 
tary Club of Beverly, Mass. 

Uruguay: Enrique C. Armand 
Ugon, Minister of the Supreme 
Court of Justice, Chairman of the 
Delegation; member, Rotary Club 
of Montevideo. 
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the indignation of parents throughout 
the world to such a degree that mass 
kidnapings will be stopped 


Minute Man. Time passes, even for 
busy District Governors. When the min- 
utes of his 1949-50 term as Governor of 
Rotary District 264 had ticked away, 
Jere C. West received a gift from his 
own Rotary Club of Bedford, Pa. It was 
a gold watch by which to measure fu- 
ture minutes 


Famous Folio. Cautious book collec- 
tors use extravagant words like “rare 
literary treasure” when they speak of 
the First Folio of Shakespeare's plays, 
printed in 1623. The same goes for a 
first edition of the Bard’s poems, pub- 
lished in 1640: only 50 copies are known 
to exist Yet these two editions and 
other bibliophiles’ items were given re- 
cently to the University of Illinois by 
ERNEST INGOLD, Past President of the 
Rotary Club of San Francisco, Calif., 
who has authored several books him- 
self, including The House in Mallorca, 
which provided the theme on which he 
based his article by the same title in 
THE Rorarian for December 


Food for Thought. Texans, who know 
their victuals, recently made a deep 
bow to C. A. PatrTrerson, a Chicago, IIL, 
Rotarian and publisher of the American 
Restaurant Magazine The Texas Res 
taurant Association has cited him “for 
the most constructive service made by 
any individual to the restaurant indus 
try of the nation during the last 50 
vears.”’ ROTARIAN PATTERSON, Whose mag- 
azine articles played a significant role 
in the formation of the National Res 
taurant Association, was also made an 
honorary Texan by GOVERNOR ALLAN 


SHIVE! 


Appointment. EpMonp Renavup, of 


Nice, France, Past Governor of Rotary’s 

1 District, has 
the Ma 

P ' 


rnational for the 


been appointed a mem 

gazine Committee of Ro 

remainder of 

91 Rotary vear, to fill the vacan 
recent death of ERNEs1 

Paris, France, an inter- 
in 1949-50 


THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 


Here are examples of how Rotarians “deliver in a big way.” At left is Dr. C. D. Tay- 
lor, Jr., President of the Pass Christian, Miss., Rotary Club. He was about to call a 
Club meeting to order when he got a call instead: he delivered the quadruplets shown 
in the incubator—Mathew, Mark, Luke, and John Martin. . . . Canada’s Hargra>« 
“quads” (right) with Ontario’s Premier Frost, Mrs. C. O. Hargrave, and Dr. John Mc- 
Donald (right), President of the Sault Ste. Marie Club, who delivered the babes. 
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Should the U. S. Revive the Gold Standard? 


Yes!—To Regain Control of the National Purse 


[Continued from page 13] 


have lost their 


to hold Congressional waste and nonmili- 


their currency, power 


tary and unnecessary spending in <¢ heck, 
underlying the 


magnifies the dangers 


future value of the dollar 

Americans fought World War I with- 
out suspending specie payments domes- 
t should be fighting the 


cally They 


Korean war under the protection of a 


redeemable 


currency 
A redeemable currency is apparently 


the best single, and the most 


potent, 
against 
America’s 


protection a people can have 


the disaster of socialization 
pronounced march toward socialism be- 
with the 


coming of an irredeemable 


193° degree 


n 1933. The greatest 
individual freedom, the greatest free- 


change, apparently the great- 
of real prosperity, enterprise, 
tolerance, 


education, liberty 


dual and governmental integ- 

with the widest use of re- 
urrencies. 

mable currency would elimi- 

which now ex 
United 


central 


liscrimination 
the people of the 
in favor of foreign 
discrimina- 
For- 


Governments—a 
as no valid defense 


il banks and Governments 
gold. 
take 


redeemable 


rt their dollars into 


holders of dollars must 
lued silver or ir 
If there must be discrimina- 
hould be in favor 
S.A., not 


f the people 
them. In 
discrimi- 


against 
Americans 
st foreign Governments and 
suspending 
internationally but not 


I, we 


f ourselves by 
nents 
y Since 1933 we have re- 
proce,s 

mable currency would elimi- 
American 
silver, 
on a 
another for all holders 


tiple quotations for 


All our dollars—gold, 


bank deposits—should be 
tn one 

Today that i not the 
dollars 
face of the 


liscount In tern of 


ica’s irredeemable 
about over the 
gold— 
central and 
have 
integrity 
1933 
type, 


foreign banks 
ts We Americans 
rom the standard of 
ly maintained prior to 
dollars, regardless of 
throughout the 


parity world. 


pride in such a dollar disap- 


peared, beginning in 1933 


redeem- 
in gold at the legal rate of $35 per 


If our currency were fully 


able 


fine ounce—a parity we have main- 


tained for central banks and Govern- 
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ments since January 31, 1934—all our 
currency would flow freely across our 
international boundary Private 
enterprise ingenuity in foreign 
trade, travel, and exchange would re- 
and grow 
have to stand aside, as it should, while 
private ingenuity went to work. No 
Government can match the genius of 
millions of individuals who seek profit 


lines. 
and 
would 


vive Government 


and pleasure in international exchange. 
Governments, when they meddle in 
trade, create difficulties and, if they go 
far enough, they bring private enter 
prise in trade to its knees. All 
the world, Governments “man- 
international through 
“managed” irredeemable currencies, in- 


over 
where 
age” exchange 
ternational exchange is crippled or dis- 
torted or dead. 

A redeemable currency, in so far as a 
good monetary system 
to these things, should 
dence in the future value of the dollar, 
should stimulate private enterprise, and 


can contribute 


inspire confi- 


should provide a greater incentive to 
save, to plan ahead, to invest 
It would restore the element of 


esty in the promises to pay 


hon 
issued by 
the United States Treasury and the Fed 
The act of issuing 
irredeemable promises to pay is an act 
One 


eral Reserve banks. 


of dishonesty. can well imagine 


the consequences that would follow if 
individuals and corporations were au- 
thorized to issue promises to pay which 


they do not intend to redeem and are 


not required to redeem. There is no more 
valid basis for authorizing the Treas- 
ury and Federal Reserve banks to issue 
irredeemable They simply 
want this privilege without the corre- 


promises. 


sponding responsibility. 

Restoration of a redeemable currency 
would free the American people of the 
prospects of facing the great evils and 
trouble inherent in an irredeemable cur- 
rency. And the lessons learned repeat- 
edly by mankind in 
evils and disasters are readily available 
for all to We are not the first 
who have been so foolish as to ignore 
them. Others like ourselves have con- 
tended that they were so much smarter 


respect to these 


read. 


than their predecessors in matters of 
management of an irredeemable 
rency that they could escape the sad 
consequences reaped by others who at 
tempted to treat paper as equal to gold 
silver without making it 
able in these metals at fixed rates 


cur- 


and redeem- 


ARROGANT and foolish contentions 
about our “modernity” and about our 
ability to see and to do things in the 
“management” of an irredeemable cur- 
rency which others have not been able 
to see or to do are merely repetitions 
of the same arrogance and foolishness 
manifested by others many times in 
This 
which is a manifestation of 
illiteracy and of the 
for the simplest 
honesty, carries for the people of the 
United States the 
Mirabeau stated the truth of the matter 
in 1789 when he said that an irredeem 


the past. current arrogance, 
economik 
lack of 


standards of 


current 
respect 


seeds of disaster 


able currency was “A nursery of tyran- 
and delusion; a 


table debauch of authority in delirium.” 


ny, corruption, veri 


Should the U. S. Revive the Gold Standard? 
No!—World Changes Make It Impossible 


[Contisued from page 13] 

countries with another and with 
gold through the International Monetary 
Fund 
able to provide for the problem of inter- 


one 


was the best solution they were 


national money disorder. Someone has 
described it as the “as-good-as-gold 
standard.” There is little reason to sup 
that a fresh 
more successful. 
Even 
standard 
nevertheless given an important place 
in the structure of the International 
Monetary Fund. 
gold-standard tradition was introduced 
at the insistence of the United States 
delegation. While thé accomplishments 
of the International Fund 
have admittedly been far less than was 


pose attempt would be 


international gold 


though the 


was not revived, gold was 


This concession to the 


Monetary 


hoped, this is less a reflection of faults 
of the Fund than a measure of the dif- 
ficulties with which it had 
and which would have confronted any 
monetary plan or program Nation- 
alistic economic policies which have in- 


to contend 


with the functioning of the 
would likewise jeopardize a ré 


terfered 
Fund 
vived gold standard. 

All reasonable people would agree on 
the desirability of maintaining a high 
degree of price-level and exchange-rate 
stability and of freedom for goods, serv 
ices, and capital to move between coun 
tries. It is still probable, however, that 
the closest approach to these ends is to 
be attained through some of in 
ternational agreement like that set up 
at Bretton Woods. The practical alter- 


form 
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* The Soviet 
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See debate 
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rnational 


Monetary has been possible to show surprising 


international gold rates of depreciation for many curren 


ional monetary an cies and, inversely, of appreciation for 
Similar 


giv ther during and after 


gold-standal gold irregularities occurred 


the First World War, 
but were less pronounced and of shorte 


duration. Such quotations reflect now 


as they did then, localized conditions of 


supply and demand for gold and cur 


rency. Ina free market throughout the 


world they would disappear. Since the 


restrictions on gold and _ foreign-ex 


change dealings which lie behind these 


extremes are primarily local, howevet 


nothing America could do to provide a 
the | 
remedy 
abroad \ 


will 


freer market for gold in nited 


States alone would entirely im 


perfections In markets fret 


market in the U.S.A not end black 


markets in 
Tue 
that 


lé ofa 


other countries 


najor postwar financial problem 


dollar shortage—would not 


be solved by putting the dollar on a 


gold-coin standard. To th 


extent that 


foreign purchasing power was thereby 


diverted to gold 


acquiring 


the food, raw materi: 


equipment for 
he economk position 
night even be 
improbable 


vould 
erted 


permit then 
While the sS. n 


nationals to acquire gold free 


eign 


gn Governments would be un 


show similar willingne foi 


) One effect of making 


more freely 


ould 


available in 
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f other 


countries whict 


ing to husband dollar 


esoul 
over, dollars exchanged fe 
be dollars 


American 


that were 


export 


,ort supnly Jative 
101 ipply relative to 


most other currencies. The logic of the 
situation would seem to have called not 
fol of 


rencies, but for an upward revaluation 


ihe devaluation 


these other cur- 
of the dollar. No such step would even 
the U.S.A., 
the 
for 


idered in 
that 


be cons and it is 


safe to say for foreseeable fu 
gold 
that 
underwrite the gold 
of the The 
dependence of gold mining on Treasury 
the fact 


16 years the United States has 


ture the $35 price 


This 
to 


will be 


maintained means America 


will continue 


mining industry world 


policy is indicated by that ove: 


the past 
absorbed 


an gold 


equal to total known production of gold 


amount of roughly 


iat period. During part of the time 


of absorption was greatly in 


of current production 
present gold-purchase policy of 


the nited States Treasury 
The 


important 


gives rise 


to a curious dilemma mining of 


gold is one of the 


industries 
the British Empire and U. S. policy 
the Em 


have been 


is of corresponding benefit to 

officials 
0 refer to gold purchases 
the 
believed to have expand 
of 
of 


gold 


time lend-lease.” At same 


its production gold 
said, by the 


Ame 


hand, to 


use forced 


ican policy 


Fone provide vital 


for Britain and, on 


to support the expan 


mining by Russia 
Id problem today 
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Rotarian, 


HARVEY BURGESS 


Harrington, Del 
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From Korea a Second Chance?’ 


[Continued from page 10] 
prosperity” for the Korean people No 
Korean was permitted to progress very 
scale of technological ac- 

The 
1945 


ssive dislocation and abuse 


high in the 
division of the 
further 
Before 


ment 


compl 


country in resulted in 


e present war broke out, it was estl- 


nated that the cities and villages of 


were crowded with 4 million 
Some 


ind repatriates SO per 


e white-collar class 
Monthly 


hopelessly 


were un- 
earnings for those 
were 


e of 


t has been a 


inadequate 


cruel inflation Eco- 


miserable area, 
ng even to those who know other 
lands 


a result of the war, cities 


tries and railways lie in ruins 
must 


land 


Korea 
The 


republican 


f rebuilding in 

the ground up 
begun by the gov- 
in the South, and carried on by 
North 


The program in the 


must 
South 


t methods in the 


opportunity for the tenant to 


} 


own land on a basis of equity 


farmers need seeds, fertilizer, 
king capital. Since Korea is 73 


icultural, this is a basic pro- 


h must be pressed speedily 
1950 was a good rice year, 


N. forces landed at Inchon 


to keep the major harvest 
hands 

culture is not enough to sta- 

rhere is a 

that 


been depend- 


Korean economy 


trade balance For 


verse 
a's trade has 


ipan, Manchuria, and China 


y reasons, these areas are 


be cut off To meet the 

st needs of the people Korea 
e small manufactures to pro- 
on piece matches 


goods, soap 


bber shoes ind other hare 
a program of economic de velop- 
nd of political education is vital- 


sary Without it, 


prey 


Korea will 
threat to the sta- 
area It 


interest of the 


and a 
the entire Pacific 
tly to the 
ates—from_ th« 


mere view- 


national security—to help in 


ram For the same reasons 


mbers of the United Nations 


take in the peninsula’s well- 
Most 
have been horrified by 


But they 


sitors to Korea in these latter 
the misery 
remember 
plendid cultural history. These 
from it. 

before 


they sa should 
Korea 
people are not 


They 


hopeless—far 


devised movable types 


6-letter pho- 


Gutenberg, and a simple 
I first 


netic alphabet. They nrade the 
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which we know by the 


“china”! 


ceramic ware 
name of “Japanese” 
Koreans who have had the opportunity 


Those 


for education have made great use of it. 
Their physical sturdiness is proverbial. 


In short, they are people of latent 


greatness. Their cultural heritage and 


capacity can bloom with a little oppor- 


tunity after the tragic years imposed 


upon them by their geographic peril 


It is easy to misunderstand them at first 


sight, but almost as easy to be just as 


enthusiastic about their potentialities 


after one sees what they can accomplish. 
They must have a standard of living 


worthy of human beings, and a chance 


to demonstrate what they can do. De- 


spite the many palpable handicaps, they 
could become a source of strength and 


stability in the Pacific once they get on 


the right road. And nothing could con- 


tribute more to Pacific peace than a 


truly independent Korea 


The present problem—assuming mat- 


ters can be arranged with the Chinese— 


is to set up a form of U. N. assistance 


which will give the Koreans themselves 
the maximum opportunity to learn the 


modes of free government and free 


economy. Once they catch their breaths 


from the torture and tragedy which 


have been their fate for many years. it 
seems possible that they wi!l astound the 
their 


In this hour of grave danger, it 


world by aptitude and achieve- 
ment, 
may seem utopian to look so far ahead 
But the 
for the greatest effort on the part of the 


free world. If that effort forth, 


stakes are high enough to call 


is put 
the Koreans will respond 

The 
cult to see it as such 


Korean crisis, though it is diffi 


now, could turn 


into a significant milestone on the path 


toward peace, It produced the anti-Mu 


“Mr. Simdough and Mr. Brownik didn't 
give me that raise that you suggested.” 


nich of our latter days. It has warned the 
Communists never to take the free na 
It has stimulated, we 
can hope, the rearmament of the Atlan- 
tic community. 


tions for granted. 


It has brought a high- 
ly salutary change in U. N. structure 

The Acheson 
the U. N. Assembly, 
longest step so far taken toward effec 
The 


Assembly— 


proposals, adopted by 
are perhaps the 
tive peace machinery. 

parliament—the General 
now has power to act. It is to have a 


people's 


fire-alarm system and a fire-fighting sys- 


tem—watchdogs over troubled areas, 


and a mobile U. N. military force. All 
They 


not in sight before the Korean challenge 


these are immense gains. were 
came 

But, above all, the 
chance to prove to all the other under- 


crisis gives a 


ged peoples of the world what 


N. can do to protect them and 
them for the attainment of 
The Western 


are in a minority in today’s world 


prepare 
their birthright nations 
The 
haves cf our society are vastly outnum 
have- 


their 


bered by the have-nots. To the 
nots come the Communists with 
promises and sometimes with their loot 
And the have-nots remember, in inany 
cases, the vears of humiliation and eco- 
have suffered at 
This is 


But it is 


servitude they 
the hands of the have nations 


nomic 


not, of course, the whole story 
all too often how it looks to the have 
nots. 

Now, however, the great and strong 
powers of the West, through the U. N 
—in which the 


their full place—come forward to prove 


lesser brethren have 
what the free system can do in action 
through the new forms of international 
organization. If we really get our sec- 
ond chance in Korea, we can say to the 


masses of all Asia, and of Africa, and 
to those within the areas of Communist 
domination everywhere, that a new rev- 
olution faces them: the liberating power 
of the free system. 

It is not merely material 


possibly 


goods and 
that 
can be proved to the have-nots of this 


stable government thus 


world. It is the deep spiritual signifi- 
of free 
individual man. 


cance man, of God's precious 
Asia, 
sacrificed so often before the power of 
cruel dictator, or of tempest, or flood, 
or famine, the significance of man is an 
unknown doctrine or a hollow mockery. 


The Communist, with all his promises, 


To the masses of 


ca'ls upon man to sacrifice himself upon 
the altar of the State. The new 
lution which we may get the chance to 
exemplify in Korea calls for no 
sacrifice. It tells man that the 
and all social organization, 
him. That he is the 
That the system of truth and love which 
lies at the heart of free order is libera- 
tion at last—for him. 
ond chance. 


reyvo- 


such 
State, 
works for 


supreme value 


This is our sec- 











Odd Shots 


Can you match these photos for 
uniqueness, human interest, coinci- 
dence, or just plain out-of-the-or- 
dinary-ness? Then send it to the 
Editors of The Rotarian. If used, 
the “odd shot” will bring you $3. 
But remember— it must be different! 








Not a human foot, but a five-toed 
carrot grown in Australia. John P. Car- 
ney, of Griffith, Australia, made this 
record of it on photographic film. 


Southern California breezes blew a 
set of horns for Santa Barbara Rotar- 
tan Samuel E, Kramer. A news-photo 
man noted the unusual will of the wind. 
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On Doing and Becoming 

MARTIN M. Weitz, Rotarian 

Clergyman 

Hot Springs, Arkansas 

Whereas education “leads out,” to 
think out something, religion “binds in,” 
to believe in something. Education is a 
religion is the 
purpose of the sanctuary. The key word 
“experiment”; in re- 


process of the laboratory; 


in education is 
ligion, “experience In education man 
validates experiment; 
thing 


ence; man becomes somet 


man does some- 


In religion man enshrines experi- 


Let Me but Strive 
L. Capy Hopce, Rotarian 
Photographer 
Topeka, Kansas 
Perhaps this is an unusual ideology, 
but it seems to me to contain much of 


the basic principles of Rotary—activity 
rather than passivity—suggesting there 
is something better than security for self 
for which Nature 


than our own efforts 


makes no provision 
other 


Dear 


Value of an Ideal 
ZRNEST A. Cros 


somet 


some littl 
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who are oppressed. You 
an honest desire 

square with everybody 
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are creatures ot 
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‘A dying 
the floor 

the richest ci 

the headline 


story ailsease ais 


which meets my eve at resent mo 


ment. The whole business is so revolting 


PITHY BITS GLEANED FROM LETTERS, 
TALKS, AND ROTARY PUBLICATIONS. 


that I must refrain from dwelling upon 
it, but it does not seem to me to be an 
example of justice. We are told by our 
politicians that the nation cannot afford 
to spend as much on public health and 
velfare as the estimates call for, but in 
the same breath they vote billions for 


armaments which are to preserve the 
peace. The still, small voice of the ideal- 
ist ventures the opinion that the sanest 
path toward peace is by preparing for it, 
and that 


duce 


increased armaments but pro 
The idealist 
and other 
human life call for more 
attention and more expenditures, but the 


increased suspicions 
education 


suggests that 


branches of 


around the feet of the 
cries out, “Away with 


howling mob 
money god only 


him!’ 


Man Is the Key 
CHARLES G. TENNENT, Rotarian 

rymar 

lle, North Carolina 

International does not spez 


men to speak—speak 
quently with useful lives 
Many 


interesting pictures of Rotary 


have been painted by speakers—eacl 


he emphasis where he felt it 


placed t the composite 
Rotary, the man we 
s out in bold relief 

the cet figure 


He is the 


power ot 


ot Rotary 

+ strength and the 
Upon him hinges the success of 
le Rotary movement, for he 


who m Rotary 


From 


ct Conference address 


evervday 


A New Standard for Measurement 
PauL Lee, Rotarian 
Hotel Manager 
Taipeh. Chine 
W 


fully, } 1 perfect 
arry them out, ne 


We have 


a person's wealth, o1 


emphasized 

his position 
iis learning, or his abilities, or his 

personal achievements In Judging a pel 


son I would suggest that we should 


w hethe ) is good o 


From a Ro 


a person 


bad by the new standard 


tary Club address 


Rotary Spurs Friendships 
ARNO KRETSCHMER, Student 
niversity of Georgia 

fhens, Georgia 
of mutual understanding 


fostered and promoted by Rotary is, I 


am convinced, neither a slogan nor is it 
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superfluous. To those who claim mutual 
understanding to be no guaranty for 
peace or even coéperation between peo- 
ple and their countries, I say that in my 
opinion friends are much less likely to 
kill one another than people who live in 
a constant atmosphere of mutual dis- 
trust and suspicion. Friendships, how- 
ire easier made between individ- 
between nations. It is there 


Rotary does a great job 


Essential Ingredient 
Joun A. Stives, Rotarian 
Past Service 
a, Ontario, Canada 
you have in 
ibilitv, the 


nost precious thing 
honor, your reli 
people put in you. The char- 
we appreciate most in any 
trustworthiness. You may 
thing but that trust and come 

, Strong as eve! 
if some large, well-established 
know, composed of men peo- 
e trusted for years. Now let a 
flood wipe the physical assets of 
1 right out. Within a few weeks 
usual, 


1 name made 


be doing business as 
ecause their goo 
xr them to borrow money at 
and to receive merchandise 
From an address before the 
s of Morrisville, New York, 


le, Ontario, Canada 


Love Suffers No Substitutes 
Jovan De Rocco, Rotarian 
t Professor of A 
t Briar College, \ 
t, Virginia 
what understanding never 
armony and can be 
thout any ) tanding; 
Drummond tel is of Dr. 


presence ir incivilized 


Africa, where the natives understood 
not a word of his language, nor he of 
theirs, to say nothing of their ways of 
life, and yet they worshiped him and 
remembered his visits for years, await- 
ing his return, and all this because he 
loved them, and they felt it. Do not 
even the animals feel our love and re- 
spond, and how much more our fellow- 
men? And when we come down to it, no 
understanding is necessary. Understand- 
ing is a poor substitute for love, and 
most of our modern intellectual and 
sociological efforts in this direction are 
hardly ever more than a way of getting 
around love. But love suffers no sub- 
stitutes, no matter what committees, 
conferences, organizations, or educa- 
tional methods we may resort to. Some 
hesitate to use this great word love, lest 
it be gushy or misunderstood, as it is 
often abused, but rather than slide 
around its supposed sentimentality or 
ambiguity, had we not better uphold 
and practice what it actually stands for? 
—From a Rotary Club address 


Neighborly Demonstration 

Joun S. Hooper 

Editor, Brattleboro Reformer 

Brattleboro, Vermont 

Residents of Brattleboro and Bellows 
Falls who have followed the demonstra- 
tion of neighborliness involved in estab- 
lishing a Rotary Club in Brattleboro 
must have given some thought to the 
contrast between this coéperative effort 
and the lack of coéperation one sees in 
the world at large. By sponsoring the 
local Club, the Bellgws Falis group of 
business and professional men under- 
took something that was more than a 
mere gesture. Several of them spent 
many hours over a period of three 
months—working first with a small nu- 
cleus of Brattleboro business and pro- 


The Kiver-to-Kiver Klub 


] N FIVE minutes—more or less—you can 
take this ten-question test on articles you 
have just read in this issue of The Ro- 
tarian. But don't bother with a stop watch; 
in fact, take all the time you nwed. An- 
swers are on page 58. 

|. E. C. Rechtin says employers often 
overlook two job elements important to 
workers. Which of the following are they? 

Easy work and high pay 
Recognition and a part in direction. 
Shorter hours and no supervision. 

2. In the debate-of-the-month, Walter 
E. Spahr says that the U. S. should revive 
the gold standard to: 

Lessen international trade 
Freeze exchange rates. 
Increase contro! over Government. 

3. Charles R. Whittlesey, in the debate- 
of-the-month, says the gold standard 
should not be revived because 

!* would decrease import licensing. 
World conditions weigh against if. 
It would deplete Fort Knox 

4. One of the following words you 
should associate with Rotarian William H. 
Hobbs. Which is the word? 

Earthquakes. Comets. Flying saucers. 
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5. The miracles of “Canada's Miracle 

Workshop" are concerned with: 
People who want divorces. 
People who «re handicapped. 
People who want to stop gambiing. 

6. Playing an important réle in Chile's 
industrial growth is the: 

Development Corporation of Chile. 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Chilean Progress, Inc. 

7. The “plateaus” Donald A. Laird 
writes about have to do with: 

Areas in the Rocky Mountains. 
Areas on a new kind of sales charf. 
Areas where learning levels off. 

8. This month Walter B. Pitkin writes 

about the 40th anniversary of: 
His book Life Begins at Forty. 
The Rotarian Magazine. 
The emblem of Rofary. 

9. According to Erwin D. Canham, Ko- 
rean political parties in 1947 numbered: 

100. 200. 300. 

10. Behind the new traffic-signal sys- 
tem in Sdo Paulo, Brazil, is an organiza- 
tion known as: 

The City Planning Commission. 
Traffic Engineers, Inc. 
The Rotary Club of Sao Paulo. 


Sail on the LARGEST 
Cruise Liner 


Nieuw 
msterdam 


To the WEST INDIES 
and SOUTH AMERICA 


As complete and as well-run as the 
finest resort hotel on this or any 
continent. The perfect ship for 
cruising. Genuinely friendly service 
and attention. A cuisine that has 
become an international topic. 
Pool-side and midnight buffets. Gay 
social and sports programs, with 
Broadway entertain- 
ers,nationally known 
cruise directors, and 
a top-flight golf ‘pro,’ 


swim 
Continental 


FIVE WINTER CRUISES to choicest 
ports in the sunny Caribbean! 
Dec. 21 — 12 Days 
Over Christmas and New Years. 4 

ports—$330 up. 


Jan. 19—15 Doys 
Midwinter Cruise. 6 ports — $415 


Feb.6—18 Days 
Over Lincoln's and Washington's 
Birthdays. 8 ports—$495 up. 


Feb. 77 — 15 Days 
Late Winter Cruise. 6 ports—$415 


Mar. 16—12 Days "” 
Easter Cruise. 4 ports—$330 up. 


All Sailings from New York 


Also three 10142 Dey 


VEENDAM cruises 


to Havana—Nassau 


Dec. 22, Feb. 3, Feb- “+4 
$195 up plus Fed. Tax. 


Consult your Travel Agent 


29 Broadway, New York 6, New York 
Branches in all Principal Cities 


“IT'S GOOD TO BE ON A 
WELL-RUN SHIP” 











VISITORS 
TO EUROPE 


SHOULD GO TO 


BRISTOL 


ENGLAND 
SULY 7th-28th 1951 
For the Festival of Britain the City will be 


en fete. Superb Decorations and !!!umina- 
tions 


SIX EXHIBITIONS 


including arts and sciences for past 100 

years; art treasures; industry; Civic; books 

TWO WEEKS MUSICAL 
ENSEMBLE 


including Royal Philharmonic 
with Sir Thomas Beecham 


Orchestra 


NATIONAL EXHIBITION SHIP 
“THE CAMPANIA” 
Huge Flying Displays 

Agent 


Book through your nearest Travel 


Write for advance programme to 


CITY DEVELOPMENT DzEPARTMENT 
30, BALDWIN ST., BRISTOL, ENGLAND 











Ic Post Cards 


Learn how thousands of business 

men, in every line, are boosting 

sales in spite of conditions—with 
1¢ messages—printed and illustrated in a few 
minutes on gov’nt post cards — with amazing 
new patented CARDMASTER. Your “today’s” 
ideas, read by your prospects next morning. 
Net a toy, but a sturdy advertising machine, 
built to last for years. Low price, sold direct. 
Guaranteed for five years. Send name today. 


SEND NAM We'll send FREE illustrated book of money- 
i 


making IDEAS for your business and com- 
unique advertising plens. RUSH YOUR NAME TODAY 


CARDMASTER COMPANY 
1920 SUNNYSIDE, Dept. 41, CHICAGO 40, ILL. 





A Speech For 


. 

Every Occasion 
So you've been asked to make a 
f n't know what 

book that has 


m 
erbatim 
OVER 450 PAGES 
ORDER TODAY. Send M 
or check for only %3 
postage, or pay Postm 
c Ask for our complete 





a 
catalog KR. 





MOBLE, Publishers, lee. 
67 irving Place, Now York 8, H. ¥. 





fessional men and eventually enlarging 
their activities into acquaintanceship 
with the full quota of charter members, 
Cutting through the two communities 
in as representative a manner as do the 
two Rotary Clubs, getting to know each 
other, has helped them to know each 
other’s community better. It is good to 
see this mutual understanding growing 
between two towns that have much in 
common, beyond geographical nearness 
There was a time when even geog 
raphy did not these towns the 
appearance of very 
other. Transportation 
that 
But 
nearly 


rive 
give 


being near each 


has overcome 
mutual interest of 
the 


the 
from 


through 


100 men two towns 
joined in an organization whose slogan 


is “Service above Self,” the energies 


and aspirations directed toward a more 
rewarding and 


life will certainly find a new 


satisfying community 


stimulation 


and growth 


To one who has observed these ac 


tivities without being a participant, this 


demonstration has been re 
full of 


Brattleboro 


neighborly 
omens in 


freshing and good 


editorial in the Vermont 


Reforme1 


On Making a Life 
ALFRED Way, D.D 
Retired Clergyman 

Vichigan 


Rotarv’s great 


Hoi 


Rotarian 


Kalamazoo 


rganization but in its 
finds expression in group consci 


Surely this is one of the world’s greatest 


needs. There are enough high ideals and 


knowledge to make this world a para 
t 


dise, if they were made practical in 


daily living, but words so easily become 


like leaky pails, empty of meaning 


they are supposed to car The steam 


that blows the whistle does not turn the 


Every 


I ness Is not 


f 


) 
1} 


machinery. man 
alone a means of making a livin ut « 
making a life and of helping to lift a 
evervw here 


Fron 


mankind, here and 


higher plane of living 


thor’s autobiography 


‘Five-Percenters’ in Rotary? 

Wan. S. Brown 
Secretary, Rotary ¢ 

Santa Barbara, Califor 

The “Five-Percentet i 
coined and 
three decades in the mo 
America’s West 
the ever-increasing 
recreationists adhere 
a high code of ethics covering individual 
behavior in the The 
other 5 percent are the trouble makers 
The “Five-Percenter” 
plied to many things which take the joy 
out of everyday living that 
we have “Five-Percenters” in Rotary 
I believe we do. You find 
among this group 

Rotarian A, 
attendant has to do 
active work on a Ro- 
tarian B, who attends just often enough 
to keep his membership Rotarian C, 
who rarely misses a meeting of his own 
Club, but attends elsewhere 
while on vacation 


term one 


freely used during the past 
intains of 
Ninety-five percent of 
millions of outdoor 
pretty closely to 


great outdoors 


term can be ap 


Can we say 


> 


will them 


who though a regular 


never been known 


Committee 


seldom 
totarian D, who 





Rotary Foundation 
Contributions 


By mid-November, 21 additional 
Rotary Clubs had made contribu- 
tions to the Rotary Foundation on 
the basis of $10 or more per mem- 
ber. This brought the total number 
of 100 percent Clubs to 2,160. Since 
July 1, 1950, Rotary Foundation 
contributions had exceeded $58,211. 
The latest contributors (with num- 
bers in parentheses indicating 
membership) : 

AUSTRALIA 

Benalla (32). 

BRAZIL 

Florianopolis (20). 

JAPAN 
Kochi (24); Kokura (29); Taxa 
matsu (25); Tokushima (29). 
NEW ZEALAND 
Taumarunui (32). 
SWITZERLAND 

Lucerne (68) 

UNITED STATES 

Selma, Calif. (46); Ajo, Ariz. 
(24); Quanah, Tex. (33); Elkton, 
Md. (46); Crafton, Pa. (41); Lex 
ington, Mo. (43); Eufaula, Ala. 
(47); Sioux Falls, So. Dak. (150); 
Placerville, Calif. (73); Bel Air, 
Md. (48); Euclid, Ohio (25); Lew 
iston, Idaho (53). 

URUGUAY 

Maldonado (20). 











‘ver stays through a meeting to 


believes good programs 
finished his term of of 

Rotarian F, 
resigning be 


this-or-that 


ian E, who 
~ased when he 
President who 


the 


fice as 
alwa s on point of 


cause of dissatisfaction over 


ieves he has 
Rotarian 
wealth and af 
of a clique 
share of the 


Rotarian G, who bel 


done his share for his Club 


H, who because of his 
centet 


fluence becomes the 


who have too large a 
goods Rotarian I, who is 


the last to pay his dues, though 


he has ample funds to do so, . Ro 
“concern Rotarian” 


tarian J, who is a 


ill activities are carried on in the name 


company, which always pays his 

But perhaps rather than to exaggerate 
the faults failings of the “Five 
better to ex 


Per 


and 
Percenters,” it would be 
God the Ninety-Five 


claim bless 


centers!” 


Idees Will Run World 
STEPHEN A. Derry, 
Consulting Management Engineer 
Nicholasville, Kentucky 
It is an admitted fact that 

actions are determined largely by what 

they believe. If the things they believe 
are wrong, then their actions in respect 
to such beliefs are likely to be ill ad- 
vised, from both their own standpoint 
and that of the public at large. It is my 
opinion that the world of tomorrow in 
this realm will be the same as the world 
of yesteryear with one glaring excep 
tion, and that is: from now on ideas will 
world as before. Those 


Rotarian 


people's 


run the never 
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it their business to reach all 
with their will the 
the future.—From an address 
Rotary Club of Piqua, Ohio. 


nake 


the people ideas set 
for 


before the 


pace 


An Ode to the MEBR Boys 
HERBERT C 
Clergyman 


Gans, Rotarian 
Petaluma, California 
The following “rib” 
last Thursday when our MEBR 
[Meat, Eat, Burp, Run] left the 
room as the speaker was introduced: 


occurred to me 
regular 


boys 


Veet th 
For 
at rhat is 


ind 


the 


bous on Thursday, 
Rotary st 


says you 


set before you 


never fear you'll “bust 


hen you reach satis 
dicates you're don 
hen they announce the 


ne to get up andr 


Will to Do 
Vice-President 
Company 
York 


wonders in le 


On Limiting the 
L.. R. BOULWARE, 
neral Electric 
York, New 


have done 


arning to 


and run machines that 
tput per 
have 


the additional wisdom in 


greatly in 
Yet as 


neglected to ac- 


person we 


ng we 


eco- 


and the additional skills in 
human relationships needed to match 
the social problems created by each of 
these additional advances in our ma- 
chines—if we are to together suc- 
cessfully in a free society 

With almost every new technical de- 
velopment we become specialists in still 
greater degree—each of us doing more, 
of a smaller variety of things, for a 
greater number of other specialists 

As our interdependence and special- 
ization have increased, have 
fallen inte the habit of not even trying 
to learn how—in the face of each new 
problem—to and indi- 
vidually what is right and best for us. 
Rather, more turning 
each new and difficult problem over to 
Government—and, along with it, 
more of our income and 
our freedom. As a result, have 
Government assume larger and larger 
economic power—positively directing us 
in more and more areas, and limiting 
each of us more and more in those 
remaining areas where we still do- 
ing what we want for ourselves.—From 
an address before a Conference of Ro- 
tary District 218, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


nomics 


live 


we here 


do voluntarily 


we are more and 


some 
some more of 


we had 


are 


But Why Did I Say It? 


By Lafe N. Nelson 


Suflord. Ari 


Some EWHERE someone today ill say 
at will hurt a friend o1 
ne My 


a Spring morning in 


wound 
story is for him 
1915 


on the Gill 


We 


iling 


land 


Arizona, and it was my job to 


ur-horse Fresno scraper 
father 
Break- 


morning as always, my 


ed me to get up fo k 
we had gone 
I st one 
to harne im As I 
off 


bridle at 


bridle, after 


he snorted ran 
grv and threw tl 
sgust, “Get a rope my father 
think he’s afraid of the 
a flash 


ou don't 


bridle.’ 


and in hot anger, 


like the wa\ 


le! Was ordinat \ a 


quick- 


man and I re xpected a 


barb than I had sent. I waited 


looked 


stood, his 


no word came from him, I 


and there he head 


beneath his old we at, his 


bent in his denim 


le looked old wounded. I 


the 


and 
ave given world to recall 
harnessed the teams 

No further 
All 
days 
asking 


ild not 


and 
word passed 
day I worked silently 
following Though I 


mv father’s 


forgive- 


summon the strength. 
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Finally I left 
Often I thought of my father and always 
the picture that came to me was that of 
the old had 
rebuked, needlessly 


home. Months went by 


him in corral where he 


stood wounded, so 
hurt 
One morning I 
home that my father 
ill. The sad picture of him flashed 
through my mind. 
late to make 


Thirty-five 


received word from 


was dangerously 
same 
I hurried home—too 
my peace 


vears stand b that 


pic- 


tween 
event and but 
Not months 
ago I happened through that part of the 
county. I to the 
is now forsaken and deserted 
the old 
and fallen. 
tell, 
morning so long ago, 
head. I 
penance for 


now. I have the one 


ture of my father many 


went which 


I went to 


old home, 
corral. The posts are decayed 
I stood, 
where my father 


as nearly as I could 
had stood on that 
my 
little 
had so need- 
It did me 
my father 


and I bowed 


was trying to do 


the 


some 
rebuke I 
lessly given so long ago 
Still I think of 


often and always the 


little good. 
one same wounded 
picture of the greatest and truest friend 
I have ever known comes flooding back. 
Through this, I know in 
a measure the import of the great Com- 
thy father 


have come to 


mandment “Honor 


mother.” 


and thy 
That is my story 

angry that 

be happy that I told it 


If it checks just one 


word would wound, I shall 


OW HEARS 
WHISPERS! 


New Kind of 
Hearing Aid 
Makes Living 
Worthwhile 


NO DEVICE 
OF ANY KIND 
IN EITHER EAR 


HIS HARD-OF-HEARING young 

woman even HEARS WHISPERS 
AGAIN, yet there is no device of any 
kind in ber ear! Thanks to Acousticon’s 
amazing new skin receiver disc which is 
hidden ‘behind her ear, she has elim- 
inated all old-fashioned earpieces. No 
so-called “invisible” or “phantom” ear 
buttons or tubes, no headband, no pres- 
sure anywhere! 


GET THE WHOLE STORY FREE 


Whether or not you now wear a hearing aid, 
you owe it to yourself to prove, without cost 
or obligation, that you can now HEAR with 
a brilliance and clarity you never expected to 
enjoy again, yet never wear anything in your 
ear! Fill in and mail the coupon at once for 
full information about Acousticon’s amazing 
new invention! ACOUSTICON, at —— ss 
6 West 49th Street, New York 20, 
oe oe oe ow oe oe Se oe ow oe w= = oO 
ACOUSTICON, At Radio City, o—. M-220 | 
6 West 49th St., New York 20, 
Please send me complete ics I 
information about your marvelous 
new hearing invention that requires 
nothing in my ear and no headband. | 


OE 
City. ‘State... 


baw aw ow a a ew a aoe aa 


ENE ION, 


Ve 


“NVELOPE 


OVER 100 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Selling Direct to User 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 


FACTORIES: New York «© St. Lowis 


Mindeapolis * Des Moines * Kansus City 


LETTER SAGE 


Saves time, Clears mur desk for 

action. A place for every , baper. 

Needed on every de Ar eel, 
C) Letter size 
Legal size 

Postpaid in U. 8. A 

Gray O Bre 

size and coer de ire 

le ay 

CURRIER MANUFACTURING co. 

ST. PAUL 6, MINN. 


$7.50 
9.50 
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STEEL 
FOLDING 
CHAIRS 


a No24y-LL 
SCIENTIFICALLY DESIGNED 
STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


for COMFORTABLE and SAFE seating for 
CHURCHES—SCHOOLS—INSTITUTIONS 
100% yy 4 
‘old down to 2” 
Beer ro SET ‘Ue—easy 70 FOLD 


write ‘CLARIN MFG. CO. 
4640 W. Herrison St., CHICAGO 44, ILL. 
Write for folder Dept. P-1 


> years 
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TO FIND 


THE CHILD WITH 
HEARING LOSS -— 


The MAICO ag 


School Audiomete 


TO TRAIN 


HIM TO HEAR 
AND SPEAK 

The MAICO 

Train-Ear’ Unit 


Neglected handicap... The tragedy of 
hearing loss in the very young can be 
avoided through prompt discovery, fol- 
lowed by ear-training. A popular (and 
inexpensive) club project is the presen- 
tation of a Maico precision audiometer 
and a Maico “Train-Ear” unit to the 
local school system. Write to Maico 
about setting up a hard-of-hearing pro- 
gram in your community. 


285 MAICO BLDG 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Talking It Over 
[Continued from page 


Is protected tron 
ng blind” which 


The lamp is att 


rd and backward slant of the 


is brought abou t is con 
ith the 


are dimmed, the urtesy 


headligh that 


lamp automatically lights up 1 mod 
1 stream-lined cars the lamp can also 
affixed to the back bumper (Ot 
St in countries whel t me stays 
the left side of the 1 
light” will have t 


right side of the car.) 


1 Plan for Rat Riddance 
A. ZUCKE! 


Submitted by F 
Veterinarian 
Rozelle-Rozelle Park 
In his article Let's 

[THE RoTariaNn for Septembe 


Powell 


Friends who have parted (see letter). 


points up th 

health loss caused by 
et out of 
ei i t nig vw e put for 

t | tio! of ts 

that sisatiete ainatatatantans : ‘ slee} ind é r » passage and into 
vermin | nade a Federal the ting roon mn iround and play 
‘ s It was a 


ays In whic 


and 25 cents pi wo . . Q » bed 

15 cents each for mi to t iel knack of gripping Sin r the ¢ 

agency yas , Lt 

I 1 \ very big 

> Governmer! r acce ,-vear-old + cu inderstand they ; 

" tr s tructions never 
ther 


res for 
millions 
S.A del 

an more 


What the Name Means 
Told by H. E. WItuts 
De 
i at a cost 

When one 

rmin mes 


economic \ stretched 
project would amount t vn ei may recall 
million dollars Llanfairpwl vVngvilgogery 

Rotarians would he rndrobwll-Llantysiliogogogoch 
ybably no town in the world has a 


longer name, and while visiting there I 
an explanation of the 
Two Pets Hit the Long Trail name. It is the name of parish on the 
4 f é Anglesea side, of Menai Bridge, which is 
cays W. Mavaice Wie its only name, and is in everyday use 
Health Department Administrate thout “ee or pause. The nig ge 


valuable Community Serv 


would unite in such a project 
Was able t get 


Ww a break 
Governor, Rotary District 25 1] 
Ca 


Port Elizabeth, South Africa 

I enjoyed reading about Gustave P 
Utke and his close friends in the article 
a by E. Jerry Walker 
Animals 


the place “Llanfair,” but as there 
Lianfairs in Wales, 
description has to be added in postal 
addresses, that of Llanfair being “Pwl- 
Igwyngyll.” More commonly the whole 
is written “Llanfair P.G.” A literal trans- 
lation would be “The Church of Saint 
I think I should share some informa Mary in a hollow of white hazel near the 
tion about two animals which should rapid whirlpool and to St. Tysilio’s 
interest Rotarians down under in Syd- church near to a red cave.” . 
ney, Australia. The two lion cubs which 
recently arrived in Toronga Zoo in their 
city were formerly the pets of “Bussy” 
Brereton, a former Brakpan, South Af 
In a recent letter he told 


are other some 


Borrow a Bunny 
[THe Rorarian for October] 
have universal appeal 





Answers to Klub Quiz on Page 55 

1. Recognition and a part in direc- 
tion (page 6). 2. Increase control over 
Government (page 12). 3. World con- 
ditions weigh against it (page 12). 
4. Earthquakes (page 17). 5. People 
who are handicapped (page !8). 6. 
Development Corporation of Chile 
(page 23). 7. Areas where learning 
levels off (page 29). 8. The Rotarian 
Magazine (page 25). 9. 200 (page 9). 
10. The Rotary Club of Sado Paulo 
(page 42) 


rica, Rotarian 
me about them—and I shall share a 
paragraph or two with readers of THE 
ROTARIAN, for undoubtedly many of 
them also have 
not such unusual ones 


pets, though perhaps 


Simba and Lulu were darling pet nd the 
older they got, the more friendly they be 
came and in the end could not bear me out 
of their sight I was very unhappy to crate 
them and send them away to Toronga Zoo 
in Sydney, and was a miserable person for 
months and months The day of parting 
vas a miserable and sad day for us all 
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Horses I Have Known 


[Continued from page 16] 


back. I'd rather let him have his head 


than lose my own.” 


So I let the furious beast turn me 
Imme- 
that 


might have 


around and strike out for camp 


diately he became so charming 


after 100 yards I thought he 


got over his mad at me. On a venture I 
no resistance, 
overtook 

, 


jogged on cheer- 


turned him and he made 
galloped gayly on till we 
an's horse. He 
a mile or so, and again sud- 

ided he had hac 


alk, whirl, rear, and 


enough He 
snort. I 
m again, but finally gave up 
and turned back 

Satis- 


r conquest apparently 


» completely that after about 
turned him ; Again he 
objection Again he went 


another mile « two; again 
and fought This time I 
ned him in a complete circle. 
d to answer emand. He 
After that 


merely turned him 


enever he 
com 
ind and vent or 

nerelv a 
s brain 
hat the 


of pride 


vould 


I couldn't 


Minds met in stiff competition when the 
Rotary group above appeared on the 
famed Quiz Kids radio show. In the 
Rotary “corner” were Rotary’s General 
eg Philip Lovejoy; Dr. Charles 

Goff, of Chicago; Pedro Gordillo, 
Saar Foundation Fellow from Argen- 
tina; International Treasurer Richard E. 
and Nathaniel Leverone, both 
of Chicago. Arrayed against them were 
Harvey (right) and four teen-agers. 


Vernor 
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He would fight me to the death of both 
of us unless I admitted it. I con- 
ceded that vital point, he was glad to 
be my and equal (or superior), | 
and hospitably carry me where I want- 
But he was determined that 
dignity, his 
his cour- 


Once 
host 


ed to go. 
I should recognize his 
rights, his might, his equality, 
tesy, and his readiness to die for them. 

This encounter with a powerful will 
and an obdurate personality taught me 
I have often met people, sol- 
men of high rank, wom- 
strange 
violent 
moment 


a lesson 
beggars, 


all sorts, 


diers, 


en of who betrayed 


sullennesses, moods of 
that vanished in a 


rights were 


angers, 

mutiny, 
acknowledged. 
being 
‘servant.” 


when their 


There are who resent 
called by the 


The words 


people 
noble word 
“thank you” 
than 


than 


“please” and 


mean much more to a subordinate 


an idle form. They mean more 


wages and tips. They are words of 


franchise and equality. It does not hurt 
to keep in mind that the inferior in au- 


thority may be the superior in virtue 
or wisdom 
I have 


a painful clash that might 


saved myself and others from 


many nave 


led to disaster, by remembering that 


everybody—man, dnimal, insect, or in- 


animate object—has his, her, or its right 


to be treated with at least the appear- 


ance of I owe the lesson to a 
that broke my neck, and 
in teaching it to me. 


respec = 
horse nearly 


his own, 


Ay MAM 


...-FASTER 
AT LOWER COST 
Make just one regular 
mailing each month... 
statements, form letters, 
bulletins, etc.,...and a 
Davidson Office Folding 
Machine pays for itself. 
One girl does the work 
of 10 or 2C without over- 
time, without upsetting 
office routine. Precision built with 
matic feed like the larger Davidson fold- 
ers your printer uses. Sales and service 
everywhere. Write for your capy of thenew 
Davidson “fact book” on office folding. 


Davidson 


FOLDING MACHINES 
DAVIDSON CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY OF MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
1024-50 W. Adams St., Gteage 7, taste 


auto- 


Prints from carbon 
impressions typed on 

a long strip of paper 
tape — easily prepared in 
your own office Address en- 
velopes, cards, circulars, ete. 
at rate of 20 or more a minute 
Write for information and 


name of nearest dealer. (Ped. taz and Supplies Extra) 


Originators of the spirit process oddresser. E 
6500-R W. LAKE STREET + Minneapolis 16, Minn. 














Rotarians buy everything. 
Where is your advertisement? 





typography 


A-t COMPOSITION CO, 


488 CAST OHIO STREET + CHICASES Ft 
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Do you recognize —— of service? Sound psy 
chology calls for the recognition of long and 
faithful service of your employes. Length of 
service awards are tangible evidence of manage- 
ment’s interest in its employes and an important 
factor in good employer-employe relations 
Awards designed and manufactured by Mor 
gan’s will be proudly presented and proudly worn 
by by members of your organization. 
ive you the benefit of our broad back 
experience in the design and manu- 
Write today for infor- 


ion re 
facture of service awards. 
mation. 

We carry a complete line of trophies, cups, 
plaques and medals for all activities. Trophies, 
plaques and cups are also available with beautiful 
Rotary emblems. Write for catalog. Dept. R 


TABLETS 
Awards 
Honor 


Testir 


BRONZE 
LITTLE! 


Memorials, 
Ruilding Sign 
lasting bronze, give 
ognition tc itstanding 
achievement mmeme¢ 
ra events by one 
of United States 
tablet plants, Send f 
free catalog. Prompt Mail 
Service—Free Sketches 

"Bronze Tablet Headquarters’ 
UNITED STATES BRONZE Sign Co., Inc. 


S70 Broadway, Dept. R, New York 12, N. ¥ 


Mave 
largest 





a, Aellogg’s BLAZING RED 
AZALEAMUM 


. formal 
blanket o 
rgeous blooms, Ist year 
frost. Other rare 
new book, ‘‘Famou s Fic owers 
and How To Grow Them ws 
many thrilling garden novelties. WRITE Now! ! 


Q.M. KELLOGG CO., Box 2314, Three Rivers, Mich. 
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WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 
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THE hobby of GLENN E. THoMas, Pres- 
ident of the Rotary Club of Long Beach. 
California, is not far removed from his 
business — the 
“chugs” and years apart. business 
selling automobiles—neu His 
collecting automobiles — old 


ts 


just a 
His 


ones. 


two being feu 
is 
hobby is 


ones. The his from here on 


story 
I N 1905, the year Paul P. Harris founded 
Rotary in Chicago, the pioneer automo- 
bile maker R. E. Olds came out with a 
he called the “Reo”—a name formed 
by his initials. Many will 
member it. It had a single-cylinder 
tor under the seat, and the gas tank was 
located under the have one of 
these 1905-model cars. 

In the year 1903, 
high, squared-off type of sedan with two 
headlights and large areas of win- 
glass. In its day, as it sped down 
street, its styling 
many heads. Today 
of these 
These two cars—relics of a 
somew hat 


car 
re- 
mo- 


readers 


hood. I 


Cadillac made a 
huge 
dow 
the 
turned 
later—one 
my garage 
bygone day when autos were 
disparagingly referred to 
carriages”—are a part of my collection 
of early-vintage models. 

My interest in motorcars 
grew out of my interest in Cars as a bus 
iness. For more than 42 years the 
Thomas family has operated an automo- 
bile dealership in Long Beach The 
E.M.F. car was the first that we 


undoubtedly 
#8 years 


Cadillacs stands in 


as “horseless 


as a hobby 


make 


Under the hood of this 1905 Cadillac 
—isn't it a beauty?—is the gasoline 
tank, The motor is beneath the seat. 


also the first kind of car 


collection 


was 
my 
most 


sold, and it 
I bought for 
One of the 
collection is a 1900 Winton 
is the stationary type, with 
shaft open to dust and the 
The oiling system of 
ferent from that of present-day 
However, I have had the rebuilt so 
it is in perfect running 
Another of my 
Oldsmobile, one 
kind. It 


but does 


unusual cars in my 
The 
the 
elements 
far dif 


models 


engine 
crank 


Is, course 
Cal 
condition 
cars 1902 


rare is a 


the of 


wheels, 


of first cars its 


has no brakes on the 


have a braking mechanism as 


a part of the transmission. The body is 
known as a “do-si-do,” and the seating 
arrangement requires the passengers to 
ride back to back. 

As I have stated, the first make 
car sold in Long Beach by the Thomas 
agency, under the ownership of my fa 
ther, was an E.M.F., and I take great 
pride in owning today a 1912 model. It 
has all the original equipment, which 
includes oil side lamps and tail lights, 
gas headlights. The calcium-carbide 
is still on this car in its orig 


of 


and 


generator 


W hen this 1901 Crestmobile in Rotarian 
Thomas’ collection was new, it sold for 
$900. That's a one-cylinder engine in 
the front. It has two speeds forward, 
but no reverse. Quite a “buggy,” eh? 
nal condition, and it also has the origi- 
nal upholstery and old-fashioned exten- 
sion This car, too, is in excellent 


running 

Perhaps one of interesting 
specimens of the pioneer days of the mo 
French vehi- 


top 
order 

my most 
is a four-passenger 
named De Dion after its maker, 
De Dion. Its one-cylinder motor 
is set the axle, and despite the 
fact that it was made in 1899, 
in good running condition. 

A few years ago I displayed my cars 
public in the showroom of my 
agency, nearly 40,000 
I was pleased 
interest in my 
was no surprise to me. It is per- 
natural for the public to be inter 
in old-time because it was 
such vehicles as I have collection 
that to influence the liv 
ing in many countries 

I shall leave historians the 
of the automobile’s significance in civili- 
zation’s march of events. Needless to say, 
it has.so far been great. But when I am 
my Olds, Winton, E.M.F 
others, my thoughts go back some 
five decades to the 
and inventors who built these 

Little did they know that 
showcases on wheels” were some 
day to figure prominently in the 
everyday lives of so many people 


torcal 
cle 
Marque 

on rear 
it is today 


the 
automobile 
people attended. Of course, 


to 
and 
to see such general cars 
but it 
fectly 
ested cars, 
in my 
were mode of 


to matter 


surrounded by 
and 
four o1 engineers, 
scientists, 
first cars 
these * 


so 


that RoTARIAN THOMAS’ motor 


Nou 
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Standing next to a De Dion built in France in 1899 is Rotarian Thomas (right) and 
a fellow collector of early-model cars. The young lady being ignored is a wax model. 


of ancient vintage have carried 


houghts back four or five decades, 


good time for RALPH SMITH, @ 
Iowa, Rotariar to tell 


s hobby It is not about cars, 


you 


start several decaCes ago, and 
which 


that is ist about the era on 


THOMAS’ Locomobile Steamer 


fired 


ROTARI 


your mind 


it's somewhat 
follow that 
THOMAS, inasmuch as the 
back to 
ng peonies, 
present 
purchased by my 


back in °65. Thus it can 
flowers 


THE GROOM suggests 

ite for my hobby to 

ARIAN 

of my story goes 

My hobby is ra 
t 


nt stocK of my 


was 


the lineage of my 
i back some 85 ve to two 
Delicatiss 1a, the 


dulis Superb 


mea 


ars after I 


ants, I 


acquired my 
national 

and some beauties I 
before. I that 
from a grower in 
and for the next 
this 

interest 


attended a 
saw 
seen learned 
obtainable 
Minnesota 
ars I 
ym him. But still my 


bought som of 
reached hobby proportions. 
1926 I remember the 

ise I was hospitalized at the 
had sent me a get-well 
14 red 
its. And that started my col- 


ister 


1 with it I bought about 


vhen a local 
I bought 
I have an 
peony 
varieties to each row. 
patch with 84 
ig north and south. I am endeav- 
each 
some 
original 


dded to my stock 
osed his business, and 
peonies At 
“show” 


pre sent 
exhibition, or 
has foun 
fair-sized 


pate! of 
bed at 


rows 


» have five 
but right 
be filled in when the 


plants to 


now there are 
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plants become large enough to divide 
In addition to the patch, I 
have another bed of some several thou 
sand plants—none of which is of exhibi- 
tion caliber, although a few are excep- 
tional. Space for 70 more varieties is 
being made in my exhibition beds, and 
in this regard I have been especially 
fortunate in getting new 
fore they are listed in the catalogs 
Several species of peonies are widely 
cultivated for their large beautiful flow- 
ers, some pure white, others red and 
pink. Many people have travelled hun- 
dreds of miles to see my acres of them 


“show” 


varieties be- 


What’s Your Hobby? 


Would you like to extend its scope? If 
so, then why not list it here? If you area 
Rotarian or a member of a Rotarian’s fam- 
ily, just write to THe Hospsynorse Groom 
There is only one request: please answer 
any correspondence the listing brings 

Indian Relies: Dr. J. O. Rush (collects 
Indian relics, including ares, spades, pipes, 
tomahawks, spearheads, arrowheads, stone 
images, etc., from U.S.A., Canada, Alaska), 
Forrest City, Ark., U.S.A 

Butterflies: Charles Covell, Jr. (son of 
Rotarian—collects butterflies; wishes to ex- 
change with collectors all over the world), 
Box 569, Southern Pines, N. C.. US.A 

Stamps: C. V. Covell 
will exchange), Southern Pines, N. C., U.S.A 

Stamps; First-Day Covers: R. D. Beving 
(collects stamps and first-day covers; wi 
welcome correspondence from Rotarians 
similarly interested), Osceola, lowa, U.S.A 

Pen Pals: The following have indicated 
“pen pals” as their hobby interes 

K. S. Vas (brother of Rotarian— 
collects movie-star pictures; 
exchange Indian and Japanese stamps for 
others), 14270, Ramavarmapuram, Naser 
coil, India 

Tommy Hirschinger (17-year-old son of 
Rotarian—wants pen friends around the 
world; collects stamps and first-day covers 
and will exchange), 135 Woodlawn Road, 
Quincy, DL, U.S.A 

Mitchell Jenkins (16-year-old son of Ro- 
tarian—desires to write to French-speaking 
teen-ager), 2616 Wrightsville Ave., Wilming- 
ton, N. C., U.S.A 

Jeanette W s (15-year-old daugiter of 
Rotarian—wishes pen friends her own age; 
interested in sports and reading), 105 Broad 
St., Leland, Miss., A 

—TnHe Hossynorse Groom 


(collects stamps; 


-wishes 


pen pals; will 


Check DA-LITE Perse 


for 
THEATRE-QUALITY 
SCREENS 
for Your 
Business 
Club 
Church 
Schools 


De Luxe Challenger Home 

Da-Lite’s complete line includes 
White, Silver and Crystal-Beaded 
screens in a wide range of models and 
sizes for every projection requirement. 
Over 2,000,000 sold. Preferred since 
1909 by buyers who want the finest. 
Ask your supplier for Da-Lite Screens! 


Write for FREE Sample of 


Da-Lite Crystal-Beaded screen fabric and interesting 
brochure “Planning for Effective Projection!” 


ee 
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! 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 
2743 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39, Ill. 
Please send FREE Crystal-Beaded fabric 


sample and brochure “Planning for Effec- 
tive Projection” 


Name 

Firm Name 
Address 
City 


Zone State 


Rotarians buy everything. 
Where is your advertisement? 








SPEAKERS 
STAND 
with LAMP 


New, practical 
wood stand, size 
x 16," « 18", equipped 
with pulpit style adjust- 
able lamp. 5” moided 
wood Emblem on front. 


Price, complete, F.O.B. Chicago, $4goe 


Send for Our Rotary Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison Chicago 6, il. 


Catalog 
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—Good Morning, friends. 


—!I feel fine. | just did something I've 
been meaning to do for a long time. 
—I sent in for some FOURTH OBJECT 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. * 


—That means | am sending a worth- 
while magazine to some new friends 
I'm going to have in some other land. 


—I don’t even know who they are, 
yet. But | will. They are not Ro- 
tarians, but they have been se- 
lected by Rotarians in their own 
countries as men of goodwill who 
should know more about Rotary. 


—That’s why, as an International Service, 
I'm sending them THE ROTARIAN, 
REVISTA ROTARIA or LE ROTARIEN. 


—I've left the selection of the names 
and places to the Magazine Office. ** 
—Golly, maybe | should have sent a 
few more! They cost only $2 each for 
a year. 
x * 

* The Fourth Object of Rotary: The 
advancement of international un- 
derstanding, goodwill, and peace 
through a world fellowship of busi- 
ness and professional men united in 
the ideal of service. 


**The Magazine Office address is: 
THE ROTARIAN 


35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago 1, Ill. 








My Favorite Story 

Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
tarians or their wives submitting 
stories used under this heading 
Send entries to Stripped Gears, 
THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
The following favorite comes 
J. L. Poteet, Jr.. a member of the 
Oklahoma, Rotary Club 


from 
Pawnee, 


A man took his wife with him 
when 
The first one he tried on 
him just right and he 
However, his wife 
proved — and 
whose coat was too big the 
were 

what a color! She 
said ‘I like that one, 


makes you 


shopping for a new suit 
fitted 
liked the 
color disap- 
picked one out 
trousers baggy, and the 
color—oh, 
John—it 
look so handsome 
Obediently the husband 
it. The salesman wr 
he suit and said 
“Sir, I know you 


aring the coat and 

















HES .:2:,OCCASIO 
EVERY 

A h for almost any purpose, espe- 
cially good for club, lodge, church, school, 
business, banquet or community affairs, $2 
Shipped on 10 days approval to Rotarians 
Keep book 10 days then pay $2 or return 

for full credit 

NATIONA 

h 


L REFERENCE LIBRA 
1468 W. Oth St. Cle 


RY 
veland 13, Ohio 





On Meeting a Borrower 
Look 
( 
{bout that book 


You took 


Is what I'd say, if I had the 
is it ts, 


daring— 
I take it out in glaring! 
—ETHEL M. WEGERT 


New Year’s Day, 1951 

Start the New ‘ear of 1951 right by 
answering these questions, all of them 
pertaining to New Year’s Day 

1. January is named for which Roman 
god? 

2. In what year did the first day of 
the year actually fall on January 1? 

3. In some countries New Year's Day 
is celebrated by the exchange of gifts 
and cards. When did this custom origi- 
nate? 

4. In what country are 12 grapes—one 
for each month of the year—eaten for 
luck at the stroke of midnight? 

5. In Britain what is the “lucky bird’? 

6. Where is the “Mummers’ Parade” 
held each New Year's Day? 

7. What song do Americans associate 
with New Year’s Eve? 

8. Who are two famous people born 
on January 1? 


This quiz was submitted by Melba Baehr, 
of Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Manimal Kingdom 
How many names of nonhumans can 
you supply in the following 
1. As sick as a————— 


Busy as a- 
Mad as a 
Happy asa 
8. Slick as an 
9. Wet as a— 
10. Diligent as an———. 
11. Nervous as a- —. 
12. Timid as a—— 
13. Subtle as a———. 
14. Steady as a———-. 
15. Jumpy as a——— 
16. Greedy as a- — 
This quiz was submitted by Paul T 
Vickers, a member of the Rotary Club of 
McAllen, Texas 


The answer to these quizzes will be 


found on the following page. 


NO! 
If I appear laconic 
When you suggest a tonic, 
varber, for my sparse and thin 
hair, 
se for my reserve, sir, 
collosal nerve, sir— 
t's almost 


Appison H. HALLOcK 


“Twice fold “Jales 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it.—Shakespeare. 


A tool and his money are soon out- 
smarted 

i ditch in time gets nine—out of ten 
reckl 

A womar 
A.M 

Abstinence 


ss drivers 
is as old as she looks—at 7 
makes the head grow 
clearer. 

All is not cold that jitters. 

Pugnacious powers bring forth bomb 
showers. 

Duty is but kin deep. 

As the prig is bent, so is the snob in- 
clined 

Early to bed and early to rise and 
you'll never be gypped by the night-club 
guys 

Half a loaf is better than no time off. 

To her he’s human, if it gives her a 
line 

Wit never reigns but it bores 

You may ‘ead a groom to daughter, 
but a year will make him think. 
—CARROLL VAN COURT 


A wise husband 
wife’s birthday he merely forgets 
which one it is. —The Zager Beaver, 
BEAVER, PENNSYLVANIA 


never forgets his 


During a blizzard which blanketed the 
United States Midwest, a woman visitor 


THE ROTARIAN 





shown the effective 
rotary snow 


Nebraska 
lean-up job done by a 
plow. “How wonderful!” thrilled. 
‘Did the Rotarians donate it?”—Con- 
tributed by B. Ford Parker, a member 
Club of Hastines, NE- 


was 


she 


of the Rotary 


BRASKA, 


other doctor 
asked the 


Have 


before 


you been to any 
coming to me?” 
grouchy physician. 

No, sir,” replied the 
the druggist.’ 
‘You went 


meek patient. 
“I went to 
to a druggist!” exclaimed 
“What idiotic advice did he 


the doctor 


and see 
~ Rotaview, 


he told me to 
eplied the 
TEXAS 


come 


patient 


1 see the stork that brought 
his bill, son, only his bill.”"— 
Reveille. Provo, UTAH 
ing his tenni 
bald man 
nediately bark 


echnique, a 
panted: “My 
t a command 
1 speedily,’ it 


able 
Run forware 
right away! Slam the ball 
over the net, then walk slow- 
he was 


* replied th 
Who, me? 
K, CALIFORNIA 


ld man, “my 
ry Beam, 


advertisement iid it took 
kers to put a bottle of milk at 


On Sunday mornings it often 


sounds just about like that number en- 
gaged in the job.—The Pound, Rock- 
LAND, MAINE. 


Christmas Post-Mortem 
The ties I got are scorching hot; 
My socks are most flamboyant. 
For a staid old gent, they're simian sent. 
My family’s most clairvoyant. 


Alan, with glee, ogles the tree; 
The ties will look swell in college; 
And the socks will win many a co-ed's 
grin, 
As he treads his way to knowledge. 


Oh, the fishing rod should get my nod; 
And the boots are tops for hiking; 

A volume of Keats instead of sweets; 
A niblick is more to my liking 


I know with chagrin my pocketbook’'s 
thin 
With gifts for all beyond reason. 
But father is glad, though the family 
is sad, 


That Christmas comes once ina 


season. 


—ROTARIAN PAUL L. BENJAMIN 


Answers to Quizzes on Page 62 
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Limerick Corner 


With January | comes the usual reso- 
lution: to make a few resolutions. The 
Fixer has no way of knowing if last year 
you resolved to write a limerick and prove 
to yourself that you could join the mil- 
lions of others who have tried and suc- 
ceeded. But ‘he Fixer will know it this 
year if you send along to him the first 
four lines of a limerick for his considera- 
tion. If your contribution is selected as 
the limerick-contest winner of the month, 
you will receive $5. A very satisfying 
way to start the new year, isn't it? 

. . . 

The limerick winner for this month is 
Walter M. Sult, of Berwick, Pennsylvania. 
This unfinished verse should bring last 
lines from all parts of the world, includ- 
ing yours. If your last line is among the 
ten best" submitted, you will receive $2. 
It's worth a try. Entry deadline: March 15. 


MY HOUR 
Said a housewife, "I scrub and | scour 
And wash dishes and clothes by the hour. 
| am butler and maid 
But never get paid 


DOUGH? NO! SO— 
Parents have problems—and a “father 
of four,’ told about in this corner of 
The Rotarian for September, had a big 
one. The parent's reaction to his situa- 
tion was ably described by readers. But 


JANUARY, 1951 


first let's recall the bobtailed limerick: 


A father of four in despair 

Yelled, "! wonder if they really care! 
Whether | eat or no, 
They ways need dough, 


Here are The Fixer's choice of the “ten 
best" to complete the verse: 
| eat soup, but they eat steak rare.” 
(Harold G. Gaunt, member of the Rotary 
Club of Atlantic City, New Jersey.) 
I'm like a poor hare in a snare!” 
Robert H. Rote, member of the 
‘otary Club of Cortez, Colorado.) 
Of MY needs they seem unaware.” 
(Mrs. Walter H. Leiser, wife of 
an Ontonagon, Michigan, Rotarian.) 
Hello! Poorhouse? I'll soon be there.” 
(Janet Jones, daughter of a 
Vero Beach, Florida, Rotarian.) 
But from now on without it they shall fare.” 
J. F. Morris, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Nagercoil, india.) 
Getting wed's sure a cents-less affair.” 
(Leo J. Burke, Seattle, Washington.) 
And my ‘dough’ just won't ‘rise,’ | declare.” 
(S. Atherton, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Knutsford, England.) 
Heirs apparent sure ignore parents’ hair.” 
ordon Keyes, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Shawano, Wisconsin.) 
And I'm hungry and mad as a bear.” 
(John 8. Toomay, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Claremont, California.) 
Smal/ wonder that | have no hair!"’ 
(Norman Maidens, member of the Rotary 
Ciub of Fenelon Fails, Ontario, Canada.) 





ROTARY INSIGNIA 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE AND OCCASION 
Membership—Attendance—Service 
Past Officers’ Awards 
now supplied in all the standard sizes by 
America's Oldest Manufacturing Fraternity 
Jewelers (established in 1870). 
Write for Special Rotary Price List and the 
Gift Parade for 1951 illustrating the newest 
favors and gift jewelry for Ladies’ Nights and 
personal gifts. 
BURR, PATTERSON & AULD CO. 
301 Sixteenth Str 


eet 
16, Mich. 


And 
Folding 
Chairs 


DIRECT PRICES TO 
SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
SOCIETIES, etc. 

THE “Wor 


17 CHURCH STREE: 





For the Program Maker—the 1950 Index 
to THE ROTARIAN will be a conven- 
ient reference help. Order yours today. 
Complete and ready for mailing in March. 


MITCHELL MFG. COMPANY 


2748 $ 34th St Milwaukee 


Cj for use on ben- 
SPEAKERS DESK {".2**, 0", Pen 
" front x 18” high x 187 

A piece of furniture that 

» needs. Desk 


mec. co 
Chicago 


“OLD GLORY 
163 W. Harrison St 
Wabash 2-2070 
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WORLD HEADLINES, 
as we go to press, tell of vast new 
aggressions upon Korea... of 
major reverses to United Nations 
forces there of desperate ef- 
forts to negotiate differences in 
U. N. and national councils 
of debate over use of the A-bomb 
Whether general war in Asia can 
be averted seems, at this writing, 
anybody's guess 


‘ANOTHER WEEK WOULD DECIDE, 

a Canadian statesman was telling 
Rotarians of Gananoque, Ontario 
—according to a squib in the day’s 
news. And they and Rotarians 
everywhere were sensing exactly 
what he felt: that “these are the 
§ gravest days since the war ended 
in 1945.” 


WITH THE NEWSMAN’S 
traditional objectivity, Erwin D 
Canham refrains from prophecy 
in his article on Korea—a 1951 
sequel to his Korea between Two 


Worlds in THE Rotarian for June, 
1947. There is a large question 
mark, note, after From Korea a 
Second Chance? But if there are 
glimpses of hope between his 
lines, if there is a looking ahead 
to tasks that must be shouldered 
when the crisis shall ease, this is 
all to the good, surely. For rarely 
have the men of this earth 
needed hope, courage, and faith 
as they need it now. Rotarians 
have ever been hard to discour- 
age; if there exists a reasonable 
basis for encouragement, howeve! 
slight, they have always stood 
upon it. They will stand upon it 
now 


ONE THING IS CERTAIN 
and that is January—the month 
that looks in two directions 
Janus, the Roman deity whose 
name is perpetuated in January 
was the god of doors, and artists 
pictured him as a person with one 
face turned to the past and an 
other to the future 

It is especialls 
recall that fact in January, 1951 
for this month marks not only the 
turn of a vear but—if vou calcu 
late it this way—our entering up 


ippropriate 
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on the second half of the 20th 
Century. What lies ahead—not 
just in the next weeks, but in 
the years that will elapse before 
your sons will date their letters, 
January 1, 2000? 


SCIENCE WILL CONTINUE 
to delve deeper into Nature’s 
close reserve. We can be sure of 
that. One disease after another 
will yield to miracles of the lab- 
oratory. Airplanes of 1950 will 
be museum pieces in A.D. 2000 
And there can be no doubt that 
the atomic bomb will be sur- 





TI res wep ee 
BASS RE OE ae OT 


FINISH each day and be done 
with it. You have done what 
you could. Some blunders and 
absurdities no doubt crept in. 
Forget them as soon as you 
can. Tomorrow is a new day. 
Begin it serenely and with too 
high a spirit to be encumbered 
with your old nonsense. 
—Emerson 





passed by new engines of de- 
structiveness 

Yes, man’s knowledge will in- 
crease. But shall we grow in 
wisdom? That is the great ques- 
tion that civilization faces as we 
swing on into the latter half of 
the century. If we fail to use our 
newly discovered knowledge for 
mankind’s weal, then comes un- 
speakable woe. For knowledge 
and power are in themselves 
neither good nor bad. Whether 
they build or destroy depends up- 
on the degree to which we, the 
people, have realized that we are 
our “brother’s keeper And 
herein lies the deeper significance 
of social movements such as Ro- 
tary which seek to perfect the 
very fine art of men living to- 
gether. We as Rotarians are quite 
properly concerned with the me- 
chanics of our organization and we 
often devote many hours to pro- 
grams and projects. We talk much 
of our four services—Club, Voca- 


tional, Community, and Interna- 


tional. But let us keep oriented. 
All that Rotary is or hopes to be 
fits into the larger effort put forth 
for centuries by men of goodwill. 
It is nothing less than the attempt 
to realize the dream of seer and 
prophet that someday men shall 
dwell together in a peace that 
shall endure because it is based 
upon justice. 


LUCKY IS THE FATHER 
who has the privilege of welcom- 
ing his son as a fellow Rotarian 
The word “privilege” is properly 
used, for not all worthy sons of 
eager fathers are eligible. Yet a 
surprisingly large number of sci- 
ons of Rotarians can qualify, and 
perhaps — with your codperation 
—yours can. Look up the rules 
on past service and additional ac- 
tive memberships 


THIS IS A GOOD PLACE 
to slip in a reminder that the “E” 
in UNICEF now means “Endow- 
ment.” Formerly UNICEF signi- 
fied the United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency 
Fund, but with prospect of the 
emergency continuing _ indefi- 
nitely, “endowment” is more ap- 
propriate for this body which— 
unlike other U. N. agencies—de- 
pends entirely upon voluntary 
contributions for its support 


WE STILL THINK 
that roadside sign we once saw 
in the Black Hills of South Dakota 
is the best summation of safe- 
driving advice that we know: 
“Drive carefully—you may meet a 
fool!” 


BUT HAVE WE FORGOTTEN 
that January brings this Maga 
zine’s 40th birthday? Not for a 
minute. We just thought that the 
celebration Walter B Pitkin 
Stages left little more to be said 
or done. We would add this, now- 
ever: that it takes far more than 
paper, ink, halftones, art, and 
manuscripts to get out a modern 
magazine. It takes 
leads, criticism, maybe a pat on 
the back here and a whack on ‘he 
seat there—and to the literally 
thousands of men in scores of 


ideas, tips, 


countries who have freely given 
these to Editors past and present, 
a deep and appreciative bow 
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@ “Your publication 
H. Seymour Wolcott, Vite President, Do/More Chair Co., Inc. 


Readership of The Rotarian is proven by result-producing in- 
ries.”’ G. H. Morgan, President, Morgan’s, Inc. 


Consistently better experience, based on cost-per-inquiry and 
Fred D. Wilson, Sales Manager, Operadio 


nquiry quality. 


ufacturing Co. 


e Rotarian produc ed the highest percentage of sales at the 
st cost per inquiry.’’ Charles P. Peirce, President, Peirce 


e Recorder Corp. 


ader interest are valuable to us.” 
Walter M. Langsdorf, Vice President, Tension Envelope Corp’n, 


The Rotarian audience and re 


without exception, 
e of results.”’ C. N. Cahill, Vice President, Gits Mold- 


ration, 


The numerous inquiries we receive are, 
productiy 
ing Corp 

[he Rotarian reaches the men and markets in which we are 
most interested.” L. C. Finnell, Vice Pres. Finnell Systems, Ine. 


Tl wouldn't think of leaving The Rotarian off the list.” L. B. 
Icely, President, Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


“In measuring sales vs. cost, The Rotarian rates high on our 
list.” Harold W. Paul, Pres., International Bronze Tablet Co. 


“We have used The Rotarian since 1934.” R. H. Potter, Mer. 


Sales Promotion, Autopoint Company. 
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has proven itself through the years.” 


| REXO- ytauh “ | 


e@ “The Rotarian brought returns.” A, J. 


/ 
Jacobson, President, Clarin Manufacturing Company. 


| 


has us excellent 
@ “The Rotarian has consistently been one of our low cost quality 
Walter Strain, General Sales Manager, 
Davidson Corporation. 


inquiry producers.” 


@ “The Rotarian’s high reader interest has been proven by in- 
’ George B. Hunt, President, Milwaukee 


quiries and orders. 


Dustless Brush Co. 


@ “We have considered The Rotarian a key advertising medium 
T. W. Hayes, Passenger Traffic Mgr., Wabash 


Railroad Company. 


for four years.” 


@ “The Rotarian brings us business.” R. A. Magnuson, General 
Manager, Vogel-Peterson Co. 


@ “Results have been consistently good for three years.”’ Chas. 
C. Bartlett, Treasurer, Rex-O-graph, Inc. 


@ “On the basis of consistent performance The Rotarian con- 
> O. T. Jacobsen, President, Jacobsen 


tinues to serve us.’ 
Manufacturing Co. 


@ “Careful readership is evident from results received during five 

H. P. Mueller, President, L. J. Mueller Furnace Co. 

@ “The Rotarian has the quality of readership we desire.” E. J. 
Gossett, President, Bell & Gossett Company. 


years. 


@ “We have used The Rotarian consistently for fifteen years with 
good results.”’ Haig S. Nahigian, President, Nahigian Bros., Inc. 








